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HE Author not having had it in 


begs the candid Reader will pardon, and, 
before he begins the peruſal of this work, 
correct the following errata in the text, 
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40, 1. 3, dele may, 
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Page 1. Title, for Soul and the body, read Soul and Body. 


viii, line 23, , ſoul and the body, r. ſoul and body. 


- x, I. 15, dele the s in metaphyſicians. 


xiii, I. 24, f free-being, r. free being. 

xviii, 1. 5 * writers beſt, . beſt — 

35, 1. 20, f. climentary, r. elementar. 

39, J. 3 and 4, J this principle, r. theſe principles. 
I. 10, F. extenal, r. external. 5 
I. 11, / this, r. their. | 


I. 21, . conſtruction, r. contraction 4 
432, I. 12. A. eve- one, r. every one. 
4358, J. 12 and 13, dele itſelf. „„ 


45, I. ult. f. the heat, r. heat. 


5g J. 21, . vous, r. nervous, 


56, 1. 15, f. motions, r. motion. 
Gg, 1. 3, J. phenomena, r. phenomenon. . 
84, J. 9, J an immediate, . a mediate. 
97, 1. 1, f. motives, r. motions. - © - 
I. 3, J. as, r. are. 
1. 16, for thoſe, r. theſe. 


106, 1. 20, F. the ſolid, r. of the ſolid, 


110, I. 26, J. phenomena, r. phenomenon. 
114, I. 2, 7. it does, r. they do. | 
118, J. 11, /. fibrillz, . fibres. 
1. 15, F. theſe fibrillæ, r. the fibres. 
I. 26, V. original, r. organic. 


134, 1. 27, V. the head, r. from the head. 


142, I. 16, for the human heat t is, r. is the human 
heart. 
1. 22, J. works, r. marks, 
144, I. 25, /. and, r. live in. 
146, I. 16, ++ does, F. do. 
146, I. 3, V. thoſe virtues, r. pity, 
147, 1. 12 and 13, /. proportion, . manner. 
151, 1. 18, before N r. the 
160, note I. 7, J. by ſome, r. to ſome, 
164, 1. 6, endeavour, r. endeavours, 
182, I. 22, dele which. 
184, I. 14, J occaſions. r. occaſion. 
188, 1. 2, before ſenſitive, inſert unfolding of the 


199, I. 7, V. in, r. into. 


214, I, 18, . is, r. acts. 


220, I. 11, F. are, r. appear. 

224, I. 25, F. black, r. ſwarthy. 

237, I. 5 and 6, after luſtre, r. though we are, 
I. 15, fa deludes, r. eludes. 

267, ls 22z 1. M, Ta Kith. ii 

I. 27, F, reſolution, r. mind. 

269, 1. 22, F. a neceſſity, r. neceſſity. 

270, I. 21, H often, r. ever. 
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A MON. o al 1 the n 4 in- 


tereſting ſeiences, the moſt culti- 
vated, and the leaſt improved, is certain- 
ly that of Man. Hoy many ſyſtems have 
— invented! How many volumes wtit= 
ten upon this ſubject l And what a multi- 
tade of abſurdities involve the few truths 
that have been publiſhed thereon ft 
Let us take a curſory view of the hiſto» 
ry of this part of human knowledge. 
Since men firſt entered on the ſtudy of na- 
ture, Man has been the particular object 
of their enquiries. A ſubject ſo noble 
and ſo intereſting, was too important not 
to engage their chief attention. But 8 
they were deſtitute of every light, their 
knowledge of Man, as of the reſt of the 
univerſe, was confined to a ſe ſuperficial 
and imperfect obſervations. The firſt, 
who made Man their ſtudy, utidoubtedly 
believed him to be wholly corporeal; and 
they who ſucceeded, rather gueſſed, than 
demonſtrated, that ſome other ſubſtance, 
beſides the body, entered into the compo- 
A: - ſition 
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ſition of his being. Mankind had then 
made no curious diſquiſitions in ſcience ; 
they knew but very little of things ; and 
metaphyſical knowledge, then in its 
dawn, could. not . ſupply thoſe profound 
and ſubtil arguments, which ſome modern 
philoſophers have employed, to prove 
that Man is not wholly material. This 
profound ignorance of the firſt age was 
likewiſe the lot of the ſubſequent, and 
men, for a long time, only ſuſpected they 
poſſeſſed a ſoul, ſo far were they from be- 
ing able to convince themſelves of its ex- 
iſtence, and ſo entirely ignorant of its na- 
ture. But let us paſs over thoſe dark and 
unknown ages, and deſcend to more cn» 
lightened times, 

In Greece, that nurſery: of the a arts nl 
ſciences, where the faculties of. the mind 
were ſo amazingly improved in various 
branches of knowledge; © philoſophers 
were continually diſcourſing of ſoul and 
ſpirit, but without annexing to theſe 
terms any idea of ſpirituality. . The moſt | 
diſtinguiſhed, as Ariſtotle, Socrates, Pla- 
to, Diogenes, Epicurus, agreed in affitm- 
ing the ſoul to be a ſpirit ; but this ſpirit 
was believed by all to be a thin ſubtil mat- 

ter. 
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ter. Thus, for want of accurate obſer- 
tions, philoſophers were ſtopped ſhort in 
their. firit attempt, and all their know- 
ledge was confined, like that of the herd 
of mankind, to the diſtinguiſhing their 
own ſpecies from that of brutes, by _ 
configuration of the bod. 

In proceſs of time, philoſophers ey 
farther reſearches, but without rule, and 
without any principles to guide them: in- 
Read of previouſly examining what they 
were deſirous to know, they began with 
defining the matter of which they as yet 
had no idea; aſtoniſhed at the phenomena 
of the human mind, they repreſented Man 
rather after their own imagination, than 
after nature. Some doubted whether they 
ſhould not exalt him to the condition of 
a god; whilſt others were for degrading 
him to a ſtate inferior to the beaſts. | 

Time, which produces ſuch revolutions 
in opinions, wrought no great altera- 
tion ; and the ſcience of Man, in paſſing 
from one country to another, carried all 
its errors along with it, without acquiring 
any new truth, _ | 

The Grecian. philoſophers underſtood 
Man no better than their maſters, the Egyp- 

A 3 tians ; 
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tians; nor were the acquirements of the 
Romans, in this ſcience, greater than thoſs 
of the Greeks, notwithſtanding the many 
fine things written by Cicera, Seneca, and 
others florid writers on this ſubje, 

- At firſt they knew not: Man, and: after- 
wards could not. Prieſts: who, from a 
principle of ſelf intereſt, /have- ever made 
it their buſineſs: to miſlead'mankind; and, 
in the name of the Gods, to ſanctify ig - 
norance and error, feiguedꝰ many abſurd 
tales concerning Man, his geneſis, his na- 
ture, and the end of his creation. From 
that time, the chimeras of fable were in- 
termixed with the feeble lights of philoſo- 
phy, already too much involved in error. 
And Man was believed to have: been form- 
ed after the image of the gods, and bis'fout 
to be a particle of the divine nature. The 
age of 'ignorance was of very long dura- 
tion. Darkneſs increaſed and fables were 
multiplied. Hence Man, thus bewildered 
and enſlaved to thoſe heavenly bugbears, 
had not even a defire to know himſelf. 

A ſhort time ſince, ſome philoſophers, 
aſhamed of ſo diſhonourable a ſervitude, 
tore off the bandage with which ſuperſtition. 
had obſtructed their ſght, and turned 

| | their 
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their eyes inwards on themſelves. Bui, 
as the ſoierice of Man was intricate: and 
myſterious, to recover it from that dark 
neſs in which it was then inv ed, it was 
neceſſary to have  recouvſe' to obſervation. 
They therefore contemplated Man, but 
contemplated him imperfectly. Many 
afterwards publiſhed their thoughts upon 
this ſubject ; thoughts altogether frivolous 
and vain, and which might, for the moſt 
part, be reduced to ſome trivial maxims. 

The ſcience of Man, hitherto treated in 
a vague and too general manner, was now 
reſolved into its conſtituent parts. Theſe 
were divided and ſtudied ſeparately. Ana- 
tomiſts examined the corporeal, and phi- 
loſophers, the ſpiritual part: Philoſophers 
diſtinguiſhed ſentiment from thought, made 
them two ſeparate ſciences, the know- 
lodge of the mind or intellect, and the 
knowledge of the heart or affections, and 
divided the two provinces betwixt them. 
Metaphyficians appropriated the former, 
and moral philoſophers: the other. 


Among thoſe who have beſt ſucceeded 
in theſe” diſterent branches, are Locks, 
1 and Winſlow. 5 Ol! 
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Rochefoucault has examined the paſſions 
of the human heart, and has diſplayed their 
nature and principles indifferently well. 

Locke has treated of the mental facul- 
ties, and has well inveſtigated them. 

- Winſlow has conſidered the phyſical 
part, and has handled: it much better than 
the others have the ſpiritual, + 

- Accordingly modern philoſophers hag! 
ſucceeded better than the ancient. But 
their obſervations being made by men 
whoſe talents and purſuits were different; 
by metaphyſicians who were not anato- 
miſts, and by anatomiſts who were not 
metaphyſicians; theſe were therefore un- 
connected, and the ſcience of Man con- 
* ſiſted wholly in a number of ſcattered. 
* ideas. Accuſtomed to conſider the phe - 
nomena independent of their mutual con- 
| nection, they, who applied themſelves to 
i the ſludy of this ſcience, perceived not 
F the cauſes of the reciprocal influence of 
the ſoul on the body, and even the rela- 
tions between theſe two ſubſtances, almoſt : 
entirely eſcaped their obſervation.” | 
| Doubtleſs much had been already done; 
i but the chief difficulty yet remained 
to be overcome. The faculties of the 
| ſoul, 


* 
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ſoul, and the mechaniſm of rs: 
known, but not the whole Man as com- 

pounded of both. No one had hatred, 
counted far the ſingular relations between 
the two ſubſtances which compoſe his 
being; ſcarce any one had noticed their 
wonderful influence on each other. rela 
Man therefore was conſidered as an 
enigma, as an impenetrable myſtery. Phi- 
lophers, poets, orators, all expatiated on 
that contraſt of meanneſs and greatneſs; 
that medley of folly and wiſdom; thoſe. 
ſudden changes; thoſe perpetual revolu- 
tions in the ſoul, which offer themſelves - 
to every ones obſervation, . inſtead of at- 
tempting to inveſtigate them and to diſco- 
ver their cauſes. But this work was not 
eaſy to be performed. To render theſe. 
phenomena more marvellous, it was ſuſſi- 
cient to ſelect ſome contraſting and feem- 
ingly inconſiſtent ſituations. To elucidate 
them, it was neceſſary to ſtudy Man; 
to ſee him in every circumſtance ; to ob- 
ſerve carefully the reciprocal influence of 
the phyſical on the moral part, and to dif- . 
cover the reaſon of this influence, 
This ſtudy ſeems to have been reſerved 
for phyſicians, whole profeſſion qualifies | 
5 RT 
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them for making ſuch obſervations; and 
who, being called to relievę the fafferimes' 
of mankind, ean contemplate the ſoul in 
all its various ſituations, and ſurprize it, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, in 
every: degree of miſery or greatneſs. ' Ac 
cordingly phyſicians were the: firſt Who 
_ dared to enter upon this intricate! ſcience. 
Philoſophers followed their example. 
Every one formed: his obſervations ſe- 
parately; but as they had not gained a 
ſyfficient number of principles, and did 
not unite the diſcoveries of the ana- 
tomiſt with thoſe of the metaphyſiei- 
ans, they made but few, and thoſe ve- 
ry trivial obſervations. The ſpirit of ſyſ- 
tem afterwards ſpread its dark veiF over 
this dawn of knowledge; and the philo« 
ſophers of that age fell into the ſame'er- , 
rors with their predeceſſors. Before they 
had made a ſufficient number of proper 
obſervations, they attempted to account 
for thoſe phenomena which they obſerved, 
and by the little they knew, gueſſed the 
reſt ; they built ſyſtems, and inſtead of 
| deducing them from their obfervation, 
[| they wrefted their obſervations to quadrate 
i with their ſyſtems. One endeavoured to 
explain 
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explain-every-thing- by pbyſicalz. another 
by mortal cauſes, and every one, for want 
of having comprehended the: whole, and 
by being wholly: confined within thernar- 
row limits of his own knowledge, wascons + 
ſtrained to treat this ſubject 'in a vagne in- 
determinate manner, and toexplaintlie phe- 
nomena by imaginary relations and by ridi- 
culous hypotheſes: ſo that vhilſt they be« 
lieved themſelves ſare of having. attainod 
Truth in one inſtance, it eſcapedie them 
im many others. Among theſe philoſos 
phers, ſome deſirous to paſs for men of 
wit, ſacrifice& truth to brillianoy of 
thought, and good ſenſe to eleganey of 
expreſſion. Thus, of their ſyſtemo, ſomo 
were abſurd, others imperfect; and all ra- 
ther ſingular tham juſt, But as my bace 
aſſerting theſe facts will not ſufffce; Fpro- 
ceed to offer the proofs of them. 

Galen, and before him Aiporrateobſereed 
ſome phenomena concerning the reciprocal 
influence of the body on the ſoul, but be- 
lieved' the ſoul to be material; whenee 
their obſervations are but little worth. 

Montagne in his Effays, Robinſon,* Boer« 
have and HoffmanF, have left a few obs 
Thomas Robinſon, + F rederic Hoffman the younger, 

ſervations 
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ſervations on the reciprocal influence of 


the body and the ſoul; their views, how- 
ever, were very confined, nor has any of 


dag A ile theſe iy 


mena. 
— ad Py 5 n 


the taſk ;. but as his anatomical. knowledge 


was very imperfect, and his metaphyſical 


notions erroneous, he fell greatly ſhort of 


his aim. He firſt confounded the im- 
preſſions of external objects on the ſenſes 


with the ideas of the mind, and then 


made the different affections of the ſoul 


to conſiſt in modifications of the animal 
ſpirits; he aſſigned different parts of the 
head for the ſeat of the different mental 


faculties, and allotted to every idea a par- 
ticular tube of the. brain . From the 


action of theſe ſpirits, differently modiſi- 
ed. on the different organs, he accounted 
for every operation of the ſoul, viz. thought, 
judgment, good ſenſe, imagination, me- 
mory, and remembrance. Finally,. from 
the. different motions of. theſe ſpirits, he 
deduced the order or the confuſion of our 


ideas. Thus ever hurried along by a warm 


imagination, inſtead of explaining the 


In his work intitled L homme, Lib. 4- 
. | phenomena 
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omena of nature, he has given only 
idle dreams, and contented himſelf with 
empty notions. oh Do 

To Des Cartes ſucceeded La Marie, in 
a {mall work *, the deſign of which is not 
eably. diſcovered.) ' Notwithſtanding his 
learning, and the aſſiſtance he might have 
received from his profeſſion, he appears 
to have obſerved nature not as a philoſo- 


pher, but as an illiterats man. Almeſt 


always led aſtray; by appearances, he pe- 
netrated no farther than the ſurface in ſearch 
of truth; ſo that if we reduce his book, 
which has been ſo highly commended by 
atheiſts, to its juſt value, it will be found 
to be a ſorry collection of trivial obſervas 
tions, and of falſe metaphyſical reaſonings 

on the ſoul and its faculties; and, in a 
To to be a fyſtern wherein the author, 
without attempting to account for the re- 


ciprocal influence of the ſoul on the body, 
reduces every thing to the latter of theſe 
ſubſtances, and believes a thinking. and 


free-being, ſuſceptible of virtue and re- 
morſe, to be wholly material. 
Secondat de Monteſquieu, a man in wh oſe 


mind, delicacy, ſagacity and depth. of 


* Intitled £'bomme Phyſique. 


thought 
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thought were ſo happily blended, touched 
lightlyl upon this ſubject in his Spire of 
Laus. Of all thoſe who have treated 
therron, he vas the-firſtuhat Yeſpiſedithe 
unintelligible Jargon ot Plycologiſts; and 
redludet che ſtudy of Man to that of na- 
cure. Asthe was u judicous obſerver, and 
an excellent judge, he has thfOoun ſome 
light upon the thick darhneſs in which 
theſe matters were involved, and could 
diſcern amiũſt its out ty the path-which 
would have conducted Him to truth. Ia 
the Night fketch he has left us, we diſco- 
ver the great Philos pher; and from the 
little we have, we can judge of the whole 
deſign, and regret" that ſo great a genius, 
did tot favour the world with a complete 
treatiſe on this fubject, instead of the faint 
outlines he has left s. 

But among — Whitawe Lins 
barked in this attempt, Helveriur is perhaps 
the only one who untlertook to Hamtle this 
ſubje@withouranyikilfin afiztomy any pro- 
ficiency in phyſic, or knowledge of the re- 
ciprocal influence of the ſoul on the body. 
Nay more, he has even written with a pro- 
feſſell deſign to demonſtrate the uſeleſſnefs 


of theſe rene acquiring the know- 
ledge 
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ledge of Man “. Being of an, erroneous 
and ec vnderſtanding. he firſt builds 
a {yſtem, by which he abſurdly attempts to 
reduce every phenomenon in Man to moral 
gauſcs; and then confidentiy praducing 
this as the only true and natural ſyſtem, he 
progeeds to glean from hiſtory ſome ſeats 

tered paſſages and particular caſes to con 
firm his opinions, and tortures his mind 
to wreſt, the phenomena to his purpoſe. 
Hence his work is only a ſeries of ſo- 
Phiſmg, elaborately adorged with s pom- 
pous diſplay of uſeleſs erudition. 
Haller, @ celebrated, phyſiologiſt. has 
likewiſe treated this ſubject, but with — 
better ſucceſs than his predeceſſors. At 
his firſt outſet. be. wanders from, nature, 
end. terwgrds makes vain and: laborious 
efforts to arrive at truth. Having no cleat 
knowledge of metaphyſics, hg copfqunds 
the faculties of the miad with, the proper 
ties of matter; after aſſiguing thecerebrum 
as the. ſcat of the foul, and as the ſale; organ 
of its operations, he .lahaurs to,deduge, 


Fhiĩs is more to be wondered 4 at, a8 he mäket ſen- 
Gbility:and memory two /phyfical faculties, which, ac 
eording to him, are the only faculties of the ſoul. Seg 
ch. 1 L, * Dae 1. To 3 
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from the different degrees of conlltenec in 
this v/eus, and from the diverſity In the 
circulation of the blood in its fibres, che 

reaſon of the phenomena relative to the 
influence of the phytical on the moral 
part in man. Hence we diſcover through 

out his immenſe work no light whereby 
to demonſtrate the reaſon of theſe pheno- 


mena; and his ideas are a chaos as dark av 


the ſubje& he uhdertook to clear up ap- 
pears to have been to Himfelf s. 
Le Cat, the laſt of the modern who 


engaged in this enterprize, ſeems to have 


exhauſted all his art on his ſubject- As 


he was 4 {kilful anatomhiſt, he poſſeſſed | 
one part of the knowledge which muſt 
form the baſis of the edißc. And being 


an attentive 'obſetver, he clofely applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of nature, and pro- 
bably would have penetrated far into its 


arcana; if; to his phyſical knowledge, be 


had joined the lights of ſcund piycology 3 
if he had uſed more accuracy and atten- 
tion in his obſervations; and had he not 
been ſo much poſſeſſed with the frenzy of 
ſyſtems. But as he wanted theſe aids, he 
* See the beginning of the 17th Book, in the fifth 
volume of his Phyſiology. | 
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failed in his deſign, and miſſed of that 
truth, which he believed he had attained 
to. It is true, we find in his works ſome 
good obſervations, and ſome ſcattered rays 
of light; there is even an appearance of 
ſomething like principles. But from his 
improper application. of them; from his 
not being able to account for the pheno- 
mena which occurred to him, and were 
the conſequences naturally ariſing from 
them; and from his confuſed theory, we 
eaſily perceive, that the author was altoge - 
ther unacquainted with nature; as well as 
with the extent, and conſequences of her 
laws: ſo that the knowledge of Man, 
which he pretends to teach, is ſo imper- 
fe, ſo obſcure; ſo little developed, that 
truth itſelf appears hypothetie under his 
pen: Beſides, as his genius partook more 
of the elegance of a lover of poeſy and of 
polite literature, than of the manly. force 
of a cloſe reaſoner, his particular aim was 
rather to give his ſubje& an agreeable air, 
than that ſtrength and majeſty which form 
its proper eharacter &; and he ſought more 
Vas [27d 09 #5 t 


I make not this remark to blame erudition in phi- 


Joſophical works ; on the contrary, well employed, it 


is very ornamental: what I mean is, that erudition 
ought not to be the principal, the only merit. 
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ts compoſe a work valuable for its etu- 
dttlon, than for its ſolidity and ſublimity. 
Hence his writings are embelliſhed with 
elegant ariatomical defcriprions , and are 
filled With abundanee of curious paſſages, 
in which their principal merit conſiſts, 
Thefe ate: the ptineipal authors who have 
written on this ſubject; and who may 
juſtly be Tlaſſed among nene 
of reputation. 

There are others *o bier engag- 
ed in the ſame purſuit: bor, except the 
ſmall number already MAbs Kit are 
—_— of notice, + 

From the writers beſt upon this ſubjes, 
we may ſelect ſome few obferyations that 
are juft, and meet with ſome feeble light 
thrown at times over particular potnts ; 
but the whole amounts only to forme ſlight 
elucidation of a ſmall number of pheno- 
mena. Some of theſe philoſophers have 

diſcovered à few particular cauſes of the 
reciprocal influenct of the ſoul on the bo- 
dy, but were all of them wholly ignorant 
of its great and leading principles; they 
have diſcovered ſome branches, but the 


®* See Treatiſe on the Setiſations and Pulfions in 
8 
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contradictions which. they-perocives, be- 


thiog, and treated every opinion +ndiſcri= 
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ſouree w entirely unkochmyn. Thus if 
all the juſt obſrrvations ſcattered through» 
ont their Writings were collected, they 
would: only form! a ſyſtem without a baſis, 
and without any cunnection of its compo- 
nent parti. PFruth, concealed in their 
writings under a cloud of errors and ab- 
ſurdities, appears with the air of mere 
opinion, betcas it might have had the 
fate of demonſtration with wa charac- 
N of abſolute certainty. 
As all, theſe different- des n in 
el grounded, and do not carry 
conviction, -philoſophers have not adopted 
them. On one hand, ſtruck with the 


tween. nature. and the principles laid down ' 
by authors; and on the other, aſtoniſhed 
at the variableneſs .of the human, mind, 
the cauſes of which were entirely un- 
knowa z diſcouraged by the ill tucceſe of 
others, and moreover unable to diſtin 
guiſh truth from darkneſs, they have gat 
attempted to Aeidese {he e Phe 
nomenon. ; > 

Thus for want * proper inßoemati- 
en, they were for confounding every 
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of Man as an enigma, as an im 
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minately as ridiculous, every 1yftem as ab- 
ſurd, and even the deſign of ſearching in- 


to nature as pre ſumptuous. They proud. 
ly entrenched themſelves behind their own 


ignorance, ſaw prodigies in the moſt fim- 
ple facts, and looked upon the knowledge 


myſtery, a labyrinth hence there was no 
iſſue “. Thus what they have written on 
the ſubject of Man, is no more than porn- 


pous inanity. With them, all is myſtery, all 


is inſcrutable; ever in an ectaſy, they ſhut 
their eyes againſt the truth, arid contented 
themſelves with a ſtupid admiration.” '' > 
- So that at preſent, mankind may be 


ſaid to conſiſt of two ſorts of beings the 
vain and preſumptuous, who are for aſſign- 


ing reaſons for every thing, even at the 
expence of good ſenſe and experience: and 
the timid and credulous who are in a per- 


petual eaſy of wonder at all they behold. 


We may therefore conclude, that except a 

few ſcattered rays of light diffuſed over 

ſome particular phenomena, the ſcience 
of TONER is ee entirely unknowily”" 
„ e et. uc 

For . W worksof Hume, Vol 

taire, Bonnet, Batine, Faſcals. &. : „as 


L 
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But when the greateſt geniuſes have 
been diffident of ſucceeding in handling 
this ſuhject; when ſo many great men 
have failed, and others have nat dared to 
engage, ſhall I hazard the undertaking, 
preſume to penetrate this palpable ob- 
ſcurity and fathom this profound abyſs t 
What talents, what ſtudy, does ſuch 
a taſk require! What a fund of obſerva- 
tion; what addreſs. to reconcile ſo many 
ſeemingly inconſiſtent appearances, diſco- 
ver their connection, and amidſt ſuch a 
complication of facts, diſcern that light 
which explains thoſe principles which un- 
veil and account for them! In a word, by 
the help of a glimmering taper, to diſcover 
ſuch a multiplicity of undiſcovered truths! 
How bold the ee, how distant mo 
mente! 5] 

Theſe reflections are eng 1 con- 
ſels, and eſpecially when I conſider” the 
mediocrity; of my talents z; however, they 
ſhall not make me renounce my. reſo- 
lution. Neither the difficulty of the en- 
terprize, nor the ill ſucceſs of thoſe who 
have preceeded me; nor the general 
prejudice, that it is impoſſible to ſuc- 
ceed, ſhall prevent me from attemping 

B 3 it. 
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it. Had men always yielded to deſpon- 
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dency, truth would have ſtill remain- 
ed buried in obicurity, and the moſt 


important diſcoveries had been yet to 


— big. at breit Lis eggs 
Whether I have ſacceeded,: the impar- 
aint public will beſt determine. I plead 
no other merit than! the intrinſib utility ef 
the defigh: What chat is, „ 
to inform my reuders. zack 110 
Man is but little Waben Gerin — 
dupa ſtudied; the reaſon of whleh is, 
that no one, who has made the at- 
tempt, has followed nature.” Inſtead of 


taking experience for their guide; inſtead 


of proeeeding by: juſt obſetvations to ey 
down a general ſyſtem, of «which every 


phenomenon was a neceflary conſequence, 


philoſophers have ated directly the rev 
verſe: they have invented tems wreſted 
the phenomeha to conform thetets, and 


forced nature to ſubmit'ts their 'opinions. 
I have endeavoured to avoid their error 


as a fimple obſerver, I eftabliſh n& y. 
tem till the necellity' of facts oblüges _ 


thetets. © 2 
For _ to preſume, like mg ren 
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to cad, what paſſes in the ſoul, is an ab- 
ſurd vanity ; accordingly every attempt of 
metaphyſicians with this view has proyed 
unſucceſsful, As this principle acts inter- 


nally, as it is imperceptible by the ſenſes, 


and cannot be ſeen. but theo the medi- 
um of the body, with which it is inti- 
mately. united; by diſregarding the body, 
which is, as it were, a kind of cloath- 
ing to the ſoul, and a covering which 
muſt firſt be removed, we frequently at 
tribute to the ſoul. properties which be- 
long to the body: thus ever judging from 
appearances, and never ſeeking. to pene- 


trate deeper, we fall ſhort of truth, and 


neglect the only mean which can conduct 
us thereto. We muſt therefore endea- 
vour to penetrate to the ſoul through the 
integuments of the body, and obſerve the 
influenee of the material ſubſtance upon 
the ſpiritual, to be able to diſtinguiſh the 
properties peculiar to it, from ſuch as are 
dependent on a foreign principle. 

As the body is an extremely compli- 
cated machine, to form a ſound judgment 
of a ſingle ſpring, make a juſt eſtimate 
of the influence of one part upon another, 

& X and 
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and of every part upon the whole, dif- 
— the true relations between effects 
hich appear remote, and connect particu- 
a phenomena with their general princi- 
ples, we muſt firſt be acquainted with the 
ſtructure of the whole machine. The 
anatomiſt, therefore, muſt lay the foun- 
dation of the edifice; he alone can in- 
veſtigate the ſecret ſprings which act upon 
the ſoul, affect it ſo ſtrongly, and of whoſe 
exiſtence the generality of mankind have 
no idea. I therefare begin by introducing 
my reader to the phyſical knowledge of 
the human body. TI deſcribe: Man as an 
hydraulic machine, and as'a com ound of 
veſſels and fluids; I then enter into a par- 
ticular examination of theſe veſſels, of 
theſe fluids, and of the action of the or- 
gans. 1 afterwards conſider the body in 
its different mechanical relations, relatively 
to the nature of its functions carefully 
avoiding a minute and diſguſting diſplay 
of anatomical erudition, that I may pre- 
ſent to the reader eſſentials only, \ with ſome 
additional obſervations, equally ſolid and 
intereſting. The deſcription of the ani- 
mal machine and the explanation of its 
| | mecha· 
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mechaniſm everywhere ſucceed each other, 
and I demonſtrate in what manner this ſtu- 
dy conducts the intelligent obſerver to 05 
A of many curious problems. 

As the anatomiſt muſt lay the — | 
of one part of this edifice, the metaphyr 
ſician muſt erect the other. From the er. 
amination” of the ſtructure of the "body, 
therefore, I proceed to enquite into the ua. 
ture of the foul. Firſt; I confider its dif- 
ferent powers, and then trace its progreſs 
in the unfolding and exerciſe of them. 1 
enter into none of thoſe ſubtil and ridi- 
culous metaphyſical diſquifitions, i in which 
ſo many writers have waſted their time 
and labour; 1 offer none but ſolid obſer- 
yations, and ſuch as are ſuſceptible of an 
equal degree of evidence with the moſt 
unqueſtioned phyſical traths.” + 

After we have conſidered the ſoul and 
the body independently of each other, we 
muſt conſider the two ſubſtances as united, 1 
and examine their relations, to be able to 
ſolve - the wonderful phenomena ariling 
from their reciprocal influence. I there 
fore conſider Man im this view: but as it 
has often happened, that authors have 

com- 
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form obſervations can give ſolidity to any 
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eee of: effate-which mem Gd 


begin With sſtabliſhing facts. Beſides, 


ons and erroneous ſyſtems have rendered 
truth itſelf ſuſpected, hen not founded 
an clear and evident facts, I reaſon only 
from conſtant and repeated obſeryations 
from obſeryations univerſally admitted and 
cafily aſcertained, and ſuch gs eſtabliſi my 
ſyſtem on the firmeſt foundation. 7219792 
Nothing but a ſeries of accurate and uni- 


ſyſtem, It is only by ſtudying natures, 
and by. penetrating into its, maſt ſegret re- 
ceſſes, that we, gan attain; to the diſcovery. 
of its arcana. It is only by aids drawn, 


from obſeryation, Me. we can wegeine 


this darkneſs... It is not therefors by 
a vague and arbitrary, bypotheſis, that we 
can hope to diſcover the ſecret cauſes of 
the influence of the ſoul on the body, and 
of the body on the ſoul, It is by an at- 
tentive examination of the phenomena; 
by ae 2 aig eee of analogous 
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cafes; and dedveing from them forme com- 
mon property; whichmiy beconfiderad as 
itheir general eauſe and gtſt principle. 
Thus, after collecting à ſufficient number 
of facts, I conſider them in all their dif- 
ferent pscts;o account Tot every pheno- 
menon from known (piped lawe, and 
by an attentive examination of them, at- 
terapt to draw ſufflicient light to diſco- 
vor che prideiples ef the Feciprocal influ- 
ence of thele two diſtinct ſubſtances, and 
the natural explanation of their relations: 
chat is, -T endeavour to replace in the Claſs 
of ſimple effects, thoſe: phenomena, which 
Have oocufiotied! fuch wonder amongſt phi- 
lofophers. 10 Oz dil daa dope! 
Bot that my work may form a well ton- 
nected whole; and that all its parts may 
ſetve to the elucidation of each other; it 
will be proper to place che reſlexions of 
which it ig:00mpoſed in proper order. 
I cherefom firſt conſider Man in general 
ani in theabfirat 5 then relatively to other 
animals; and afterwards to himſelf, fol- 
lowing him gradually throogh' every age,; 
from the inſtant of his birth, to the final 
period of his exiſtencc. I confider him 
92 | after» 
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afterwards relatively to the difference of 
ſex, temperament and conſtitution; and 
laſtly, relatively to the ſoil, climate and 
condition. . word. en I have 
done Ceo) e ni tn 455M; 87 * 10 
As, from rags — of: my ſubjeck, I 
muſt treat af many different matters, all 
of cheſe could not poſſibly be comprehend- 
ed in one continued treatiſe, or; be pre- 


ſented under ne. Hoyle: enn of — 


they. may expect to meet with many intet- 
ruptions; the thread of the work will. be 
and by the nature af the facts which may 
require to be ſpoken to. On the other 
hand, being under a neceflity to keep the 
leading. points ever in fight, I muſt be 
attentive at the ſame time to every par- 
ticular phenomenon as it occurs, ſo as not 
to let even the moſt minute eſcape me, ſince 
on theſe the connexion of the more im- 
portant parts very often depends: the re- 
petitions to be met with are to be n 
ed for from the ſame cauſes. | 
The plan of my work is . 
henſive for me to preſume I have explain. 
ed 
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ed every relation. On' the contrary, I ant 
convineed that wany things have eſcaped 

me: the ſubject i is too copious, and gives 
tiſe to ſuch an endleſs variety of ideas and 
reflexions, that it was frequently with dif. 
ficulty I could keep ſight of the main ſcope 
of my deſign, ſo far from being able to 
exhauſt the ſubject. The great and moſt 
important queſtion is, whether I have well 
examined the things which belong to my 
ſubject amidſt ſo many perplexing ideas. 
The reader is the proper perſon to judge 
of that. I am ſenſible I may have been 
miſtaken in many reſpects ; what Man, 
who conſiders as he ought the uncer- 
tainty of human knowledge, can be fo 
vain, as ty think himſelf ſecure from 

error ? | 
If I have failed in my aim, I may be at 
leaſt permitted to indulge the hope, that 
my labour will not be entirely thrown 
away; that I have thrown ſome light 
on many phenomena, which before were 
involved in obſcurity; removed many 
difficulties; launched into an ocean en- 
tirely unknown; forewarned others of the 
rocks on which myſelf was wrecked, and 
opened 
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opened a tract, by: which others-may herg · 
after proceed. If I have thus: fat ſus- 
ceeded, my part is performed, and) (be it 
ſpoken, without acrogaace).I, may; day, with 
Taſſo, (1 1 2 31 3843 enoirofer 
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INTRODUCTION. 


'R OM the vaſt ſyſtem of beings, 

. which nature offers to the conſideras 
0, 74 a philoſo her, let us ſelect Man, 
an animal, of wt ich ſo much has been 
written and hitherto ſo little underſtood. 
What Subject can be more intereſting, 
or more worthy of our enquities? 40 
Let us ſurvey the whole ſcene of Man, 
obſerve what offers to the ſlighteſt obſer- 
vation, as well as that which is more in- 
timately concealed. Let us follow the ra- 
pid movements and perpetual variations of 
the ſoul, point out the diverſity of minds 
and the lineaments which characterize 
them, diſplay the hidden principles of cha- 
racter, and the ſecret ſources of g genius and 
of the paſſions. Let us remove the veil 
which conceals them from our ſight, and 
explain why one Man differs from another, 
and each Man ſo frequently from bim(elf ; 
let us enquire what Man is. 

Man, confidered as an individual, is not 
the object of the preſent enquiry ; but Man 
in general, of all countries, of all cli» 
ATW mates, 


we 
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mates, and of every age; an immenſe un- 
dertaking ; a profound abyſs for the mind 


to attempt to fathom! Vet ſuch is the 


importance of the e epquiry, | that 1 ſhall not 
believe my labour wholly loft, ſhould my 
ſacFeſs Wld wþy Ptopettion/fo we Hoi? 
of my ſubject. 

Mut from whatthta ſhalli58 feats 
Marr? How iſcover EY betw 


the fubſtang Ges Wp ms being, and 
the cauſes py theit 2 50. influence on 


Each other, without. bete PLE MinVen 
cwwith theTubftances' themſel ves fh 
Lare we to gain this aquaintatte, But by 


conſiderigg thei ＋* 5 It gis then ex- 


amine theſe e ee Mp to ana- 
„ i po neo ba ON HE 


pal elements of body d heir; W coder 
their Pro properties and cet af, Je oh RG 

"the order obſtyyagfe ff RE aich anttin f 
dhe 3H one, #54% We vo her the faculties 
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4h W A 1 nen ene + 10 
AN, in gatamgtyayith all, anν⁰iẽ 
is compoſed of. q diſtigg parts, 
fol nd body Yan daft ene tha ir 
of theſe which preſents itſelf in Mag, an 
the only oe whereof our, 15 
7 diſtinct idea, gl be ih fi 17 80 
of conſideration. 
But firſt let me contract ſo extenſive a 
ſubject, and endeavour to reduce it within 
its proper limits. 


I ſhall not conſider in this work, thoſe 
properties of the body which it poſſeſſes 


in common with matter in general, ſuch 
as extenſion, ſolidity, gravity z nor, in 
ſhort, any thing which does not belong ta 
it as an organized machine. | 


Neither is! it neceſſary for me to undertake 


the anatomical deſeription of the parts 


„ 1 ſhall not ſtay here to prove ſo eſtabliſhed a truth; 
ſhould any of my readers entertain the leaſt doubt, he 
may diſpenſe with reading my work: it is not for ſuch 
I write. 


Vor. I. | which 
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which.compoſe this machine. To give 
an exact deſcription. of them, is a taſk I 
ſhall leave to anatomiſts. 
The deſign Lbere propoſe to myſelf, 15 to 
PL the mechaniſm of the human body 
in ſame general points of view, and chiefly 
with reſpect to comparative anatomy 3 il 
confine, myſelf to ſuch deſcriptions only of 
this machine, as are neceſſary t fo give.a pro- 
per knowledge of its functions, and to en- 
able mo te convey my ideas with order. and 


*d ws i 


preciſion. 

The material part of Man forms an ad- 
mirable. machine on hydraulic, principles ; 
we diſcover therein innumerable channels 
with flujds of .variqus kinds, and particu · 
lacly one principal fluid which gives Agon 
to the whole. I ſhall omit the prolix ob- 


ſervations of anatomiſts, and the calcula- 
tions of Verdriers of the prodigious number 


of our veſſels: I ſhatt only obſerve, that 
both the eye and the microfcope convince 
us, that the human body is entirely com- 
poſed of veſſels, of liquors contafned ia 
thoſe veſſels, and of membranes to which 


Y 18 10 Vf 
4 * 


\ 


0 
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«dis veſſels and membranes are termed 


fihids ; all the other parts are e claſſed among. 


the id. 8 
25 Of the Sorte; 


The ſolid parts of the human body are all 


compoſed of an homogeneous ſubſtance, 
of a gelatinous juice, of rather of the ſa- 
lid parts of this juice, more or leſs ſepa- 


rated from the fluid, and intimately « com- 


bined one with another. 
In analyſing the organic parts " the 


animal machine, the deepeſt reſearches 


have ſucceeded no farther than the diſco- 
very of a ſimple fibre; and of this we 


judge more from the imaginativn chan from . 


the ſight. 

From the moſt attentive examination of 
the carnous ſubſtance of the body, the 
moſt ſimple fibres which the microſeope 
can diſcover appear hollow, and the cli- 
mentary parts of theſe fibres, we may eaſily 

perceive, are compoſed of other ſmall fi- 
bres which have no cavity, much reſem- 
bling a filament of filk, which is com- 
- poſed of many ſmaller filaments ; and this 
fibre without a cavity is what we call a 
1285 fibre, ſee fig. 1, and muſt be conſi- 

C2 dered 


2 ——— — — 
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36 OP THE- HUMAN BOD. IE 
dered gs the orgapiz ed priacigle of OR: 4 

ſolids, ſince it is the fartheſt boundary to. 

| "which our reſearches can poſſibly attain. 

From this idea of the conſtruction of | 
fibres, it will be no ditficult. taſk to. diſco- 
ver their properties; they will be lax and 
flexible, if too much moiſtened with . 
lymph, or if their elementary capillaments | 
are not cloſely enodgh united ; on the con- 
trary, they will be ſtiff and rigid 5 
lymph be too ſparingly ſupplied, and if 
their conſtituent parts are too firmly com- 
bined. The ſolid parts of the animal 
machine differ one from another by their 
texture, according as it is more or leſs, 
compact; upon this differende depends that 
of their rim tive elaſticity... 
Simple fibres united in-a parallel direc= 
tion, and faſhioned. into a cylinder, form 

a ſmall tube, which we term an arganic 

bre, ot fibril a. See fig. 11. 

Many organic fibres united compoſe a 
muſcular fibre, ſee hg. 111, and of theſe 
organic and muſcular fibres are formed 
membranes, veſſels, the carnous ſubſtance 
of the body, the bones, muſcles, and the 
whole texture of Waren " 
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| Of the Fl bids. 5 

Thee. liquor of the human body häve, | 
in common with an other fluids, Auidity; . 
and à peculiar compoſition. , i 
Theſe liquo s · are not all of the fame * "3 
Kind; they differ, in colour, ſmelt, taſte 
and confiſtence :' * examined chymicilly, oh 
they vary likewiſe . they are indeed al! * 
compoſed of an aqueous principle, Which 
ſervęs as & vehicle to, the globules contain= - 
ed Herein the {baſis of which is earth | 
impregnated with ſulphurous, ſaline, and 
fpirituous particles: :: but theſe are more or 
less ſuhtile in ſome, more or leſs groſs in 
* others, and in all- differen tly combined. 

Of the fluids of the animal machine, 
ſome are formed, in the animal itſelf, of 
the juices. which arg extracted from the 
-aliments, either cruſhed or diffolved, as 
the chile, the blood; the bile, &c. the 

others comę already formed from without, *' 

as the =therial fork the air, Ke. 
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33 OF THE HUMAN RODY. 
SECTION, I. 


of the Body, confidered as the general Organ 


of SENSE ad Mor iox. — 


A Lthough the body is compoſed of ſo 


many different machines, andalthough 


each of theſe machines has its particular 


functions, yet theſe different functions are 
performed upon theſe two principles on- 


| ly, viz. Senſe and Motion. Wi 


The motion of the heart. and veſ- 
ſels, is the cauſe of, the, circulation of 
our fluids; the motion of the jaws , di- 
vides the aliments; the, irrztation. af © 


the ſalival and ſomachic glands, oc- 


caſioned by the attrition -and ſtimulus ' 
of the aliments preſſing them to diſ- 
charge their liquors, when ſet in motion 
by the internal heat, performs digeſtion. 
By motion external objects act on the 
body, and by the ſenſes we receive their 
impreſſions: finally, by motion and ſenſe, 
we perform both thoſe actions which 
are voluntary, and thoſe which ap- 
pear to be mechanical. Examine the 
functions of our organs, all the pheno- 
mena of the animal œconomy, and you 


will not find one which has not for its 
cauſe 
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cauſe either the one or the other of theſe 
principles, or the two principles united. 

If we enquire into the origin. of this 
principle in a living animal, we ſhall ob- 
ſerve, that of all the parts of the. body, the 
nerves only, and the nervous productions: 
are the ſeat and organs of motion, as may 
be proved by a great . of ex peri- 
ments. 

Extenal objects act on our bodies 3 we 
feel, this impreſſion in that part on which 
they act, and the ſoul i is conſcious of Ka 
impreſſion. 

We can extend: and move. our r limbs at 
pleaſure ;, if I would extend my arm, in an 
inſtant my arm is extended, here the 
foul commands and the body obeys. 

If you fix a tight ligature on a nerve at 
its inſertion into a muſcle or on any part 
higher, immediately the muſcle loſes its 
motion. If you force the point of a lan- 
cet into this muſcle, which, will be now 
paralytic, it immediately contrads, but 
the foul is not conſcious of this impreſſion; 
when the nerve is Givideds you will * 
ſerve the ſame effec .. | 

Puncture the heart of a living animal, 


ny you will find the heart to contract; 
C + ſaparate 
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ſeparate this heart from the body, again 
puncture it, and you will find it again to 
contract; however frequently you may 
repeat this experiment, the fame pheno- 
menon will enſye : proceed further; divide 
the heart into many pieces, puncture eve- 
ry one apart, and in each the ſame effect 
will be feen. Take any animal you 
pleaſe, the ſame effects will * W 
the ſame experiments. | | 
If you cut the body of a viper titon ma- 
ny pieces, you wil! perceive every part to 
be contorted and moving like ſo many diſ- 
tinct animals; whilſt the head will be re- 
verted, and will attack Its mag par 


with its teeth. 


| During 4 battle, limbs pere from 
the body are frequently perceived Fri. 
ating on the ground. 

Thus the principle, which cauſes: the 
conſtruction of the heart and the motion 


of the limbs, ſubſiſts for a while after 


they are ſeparated from the body. 
From theſe experiments, frequently re- 
peated and conſtantly attended with the 
ſame event, it follows, | 

Firſt, that the ſoul is not the immediate 
mover of the body, 


Se» 
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Secondly, that the ſoul does not feel in 


every part, nor is it diffuſed . the 
whole body. 

Thirdly, that ſenſation is performed by 
the nervous fibres upon which objects act. 

Fourthly, that ſenſations are communis» 
cated to the ſoul by the nerves. The bo» 
dy i is therefore ſenlible of itſelf independ- 
ently of the ſoul, ſince irritability-1s a pro- 
perty of nervous fibres: in this caſe, the 
reality confirms the appearance. 

But object not, as ſome n 
have done, that the ſoul is often confound» 
ed with the body, from, whenee it hap- 
pens, that the ſoul imputes its. peculiar 
ſenſations to the body, and believes that it 
is the body, when it is the ſoul only which 
feels ; thus the. ſou] imagines that the 
ear hears, the eye ſees, and the finger 
ſuffers the pain of a puncture, which is 
felt only by itſelf, Neither ſay with a ce- 
lebrated modern phyſiologiſt *. « That 
* an immaterial ſubſtance occupies no 
* ſpace, that it cannot be ſaid the ſoul 
can be in two or more places at one and 
** the-ſame time, although by its influence 


Le Cat, in his Treatiſe on Muſcular Motion, page 
306, Berlin 1765. 
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© it act in ſeveral places at the ſame in- 
« ſtant; that it acts there by its influ« 


t ence only, but not phyſically like a ma- 
terial ſubſtance, ſince the ſoul is not 


«© matetial; that if the action and influ 
*'ence of the ſoul, exerciſed in ſeveral 
parts at one time, prove its divifibility ; 
e it will not be at all neceſſary, in order 
* to eſtabliſh that opinion, to cut an ant + 
mal into many parts; that if you punc- 
« ture at the ſame time the hands, the 
« feet and the face of a living perſon, eve- 


„one of theſe organs will contract to 


avoid the pain; that the heart, ſepa- 


rated from the body of an animal, and 


* the divided parts of an eel, are not more 


r diſtant one from another, than the parts 


« juſt mentioned are naturally diſtant in 
„Man.“ What can theſe ſpecious argu- 
ments avail againſt direct facts? 


« The ſoul is not material, neither 
* does it occupy any place in the fame 


© manner with a material ſubſtance.” 

Be it ſo; but does it follow from thence; 
that it has no determinate ſeat, whence it 
extends its influence? Fix a tight liga- 
tute on a nerve at its inſertion into a 


muſcle, does it not render that muſcle 


paralytic» 
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paralytic, and cut off all communication 
of the ſoul; with that organ ? Does it not 
| entirely deſtroy, their connection? And is 
not whatever is acting in that part, as 
perfectly unknown to the ſoul, as if tho 
part were itſelf removed to the greateſt 
diſtance ? If then the. ſoul perceives not 
what is acting in any organ after the liga- 
ture is fixed on its nerve, is it to be ſuppoſ- 
ed, it can perceive what is acting in the 
ſame organ after amputatioun. 

Why then does the muſcle contract it- 
ſelf upon any painful impreſſion, after the 
ligature is made ? It is becauſe the ſub- 
ſtance of the nerves is really itſelf ſenſible. 
And beſides is it not evident, that if the 
body be inſenſible, the ſou} muſt always 
command the body to receive the impreſ- 
ſions of objects? And that without this 
command, objects would not produce any 
ſenſation in the ſoul, as the eye perceives 
not diſtant objects without the aſſiſtance of 
the teleſcope ? If the nerves had no ſenſe, 
how could they communicate to the ſoul 
any ſenſation which they themſelves had 
not received? How could they affect it, 
ſo frequently as they do, in oppoſition to 
itſelf ? 


With 
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With regard to the motion and contraction 
of the organs, I well perceive that the 
ſoul, though ſimple in its ſubſtance, can 
at one and the ſame time influence many 
organs in the animal machine; but it can- 
not perform this without the aſſiſtance of 
the nerves, and that only, as I ſhall prove 
hereafter, when the ſubſtance of the nerves 
is ſound, without compreſſion, and with- 
out a folution of continuity, and when 
the fluid with which they are filled has 
free communication with its ſource, Can 
it do ſo when a nerve has been divided, and 
the influx of the fluid interrupted? Or in 
the limbs, which have been ſeparated 
from the body, though yet palpitating 
with life, can the - connexion ftilF ſubſiſt? 
Is not every member when difunited'an 
entire independent body? It is therefore 
idle to pretend to compare the conformity 
of the diſtance betwixt the divided parts 
of an eel, with that of the diſtinct parts 
of an human body, as equally influenced 
by the ſoul. Beſides, how can we pre- 
ſume to aſſert, that the ſoul acts in each of 
theſe mutilated parts, without. affirming 
at the ſame time that the ſoul may be di- 


vided ? | 
p Shall 
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Shall we ſay that every part ſo divided 
has a ſoul ? This would be giving many 
ſouls to one animal; or if you would ra- 
ther ſuppoſe that the body has no ſenſibi- 
lity, it can then have but one ſoul, which 
was divided at the time when the limbs 
were ſeparated from the body: what ab- 
ſurdities is this ſyſtem compoſed of] Let 
it not be objected, that the ſenſitive plant 
contracts itſelf on being touched in the 
ſame manner with the nerves ; neither aſk 
if ſenſibility be a property of matter ; of 
what uſe would the ſenſe of feeling be to 
a being which has none of the other ſenſes? 
I would anſwer, That is entirely unknown 
to me; but what can you infer from 
thence ? That there is ſomething ſuperflu- 
ous in the works of the Creator ? Are you 
acquainted with all the laws of nature, 
thus daringly to determine on its works ? 
Nevertheleſs when I have yielded you this, 
what concluſion can you draw from this, 
againſt the ſenſibility of the nerves ? 
There are caſes where contraction is 
nat the effect of ſenſibility, but of ſome 
mechanical cauſe, ſuch as the contraction 
ef a ſtring of catgut, parchment, or green 
wood, expoſed to the heat; the elaſtic 
| ſtuid, 
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fluid, which is contained within their 
ſubſtance, being diſengaged by the action 
of the fire, eſcapes, and in eſcaping, agi- 
tates the body in. which it was contained. 
The caſe may be the fame, where the 
contraction following a puncture, is the 
conſequence of laws purely phyfical, and 
not the effect of ſenſibility. It may like- 
wiſe be the caſe of the ſenfitive plant, but 
this is a problem no one is able to reſolve. 
The queſtion, which regards this plant, 
will remain for ever undecided + as the 
plant is not animated, ſenſation may be 
ſo produced, as to preclude all means of 
diſcovery. | OS | 

In animal bodies, the contraction which 
immediately follows any painful impreſ- 
fion, is certainly the effect of ſenſibility, 
as is proved by the identity of the pheno- 
mena in the amputated parts of the body, 
and in the body before amputation. 

Hence the denying ſenſibility to the bo- 
dy *, and giving it entirely to the ſoul, i8 
to oppoſe evidence itſelf. 


07 


* But are our nerves endued with ſenſibility, as be- 
ing compoſed of ſenſible parts, which parts are formed 
of very minute ſenſible particles? Or is not ſenſibility 
a quality which reſults from their particular arrange- 

ment ? 
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THE the Seat of tbe Sour. 
The ſeat of the foul naturally preſents 
itſelf here for our determination. 


The reader, aftoniſhed that the ſoul 


feels not in every part of the body, will 
doubtleſs enquire where the ſeat of the 
ſoul is. This queſtion muſt be anſwered 


by facts. 
We 


ment? Who is aſſured of this? Yet, to judge by our 
imperfect conception of the grounds of things, we 
would be apt to believe, that the elements of the body 
are not endued with ſenſibility; they are perfectly ſolid, 
and conſequently incapable of any diſatrangement of 
parts, without which external objects cannot make any 
impreſſion on the ſenſes. Beſides, all bodies are com- 
poſed of ſimilar elements, and of principles which are 
common to all, only differently arranged ; the princi- 
ples of which nerves are formed, are ſimilar to thoſe of 
which leaves, flowers, fruits, and plants are compoſed z 
hence ſenſibility probably belongs ta matter, as a property 
dependent on its organization. Moreover, ſenſibility ex- 


tends itſelf to every part of the body, in the ſame manner 


as life, and animates theſe parts no longer than while the 
fluid of the nerves remains, (ſee the experiments hereaſtet 
mentioned) and while the combinations of the organs 
continue unchanged. But who can admit theſe rea- 
ſons as demonſtrative? Who has ſo little obſerved na- 
ture, as to undertake to explain the whole by the ſmall 
number of its known laws, and to think there is 
Rought but uniformity in the univerſe, 
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We know that the membranes which 
ſupply a coat to the ſpinal marrow, are 4 
continuation of the meninges, and that 
they give riſe to all the nerves of the lower 
parts. In all animals, a tranſverſe ſection 
of the medulla ſpinalis, is immediately fol- 
lowed by a paralytic affection: of all the 
parts ſituated below that ſeRion ; aftet 


which, the ſoul receives not nnn 


from theſe parts. 
Luxations, whereby the. ſaiagl, marrow 


is compreſſed, are attended with the (pe 


eftets. _ 
If you divide the nb produce 


tions of the brain, or that part whence 


they ſend off a coat to the medulla ob / ongata, 


or even fix a tight ligature thereon, the 
whole body of the animal is inſtantly 
without motion, and the ſoul is deprived 
of ſenſation, the head only giving ſome 
faint ſigns of life. This is evident in 
the Tetanos, a diſeaſe ſomewhat uncom- 
mon, produced by a violent contraction of 
this part. In the palſy, a diſorder ſo fre- 
quent and ſo dreadful, life is gradually ex- 
tinguiſhed, the limbs ſucceſſively loſe 


their motion, the extremities becqme i in 


1 


anke, death We on che trunk, mark- 


1 i 
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ing his courſe on every part he paſſes over 
until ſcarce any ſigns of life are perceived, 
and theſe in the head only. 

If theſe obſervations do not preciſely 
mark out the ſcat of the foul, they ſhow 
at leaſt that we are to look for it no where 
but in the head. To theſe proofs let us 
add our own feelings; every one who 
thinks intenſely, perceives a kind of ten- 
fion within his head, and that his ideas 
are formed within that organ, 

Anatomiſts agree, that we muſt look 
for the ſeat of the foul in the head ; but 
they are not unanimous what place it oc- 
cupies in that part of the body. Some 
place it in the fz:ea! gland, others in the 
corpus calleſum, others again in the cere- 
brum; (ome in the cerebellum, and ſome 
in the meninges. But of theſe different 
opinions, the laſt only is well founded ; 
for, if we trace the nerves to their entrance 
into the membranes of the brain, we ſhall 
find they confound themſelves with the me- 
ninges, and form one ſimple uniform ſub- 
ſtance with them. Hence if the nerves 
only are ſenſible, and if the ſenſations are ' 
not continued to the ſoul but by theſe or- 
gans, we plainly perceive, that the me- 
Vor. I. D ninges 
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ninges muſt be eſteemed. the ſeat ofithe 
ſoul. For as theſe membranes and their 
productions are the general organs of ſen- 
ſation, and as the ſoul is at the concourſe 
of all the ſenſations of the body, its feat 
muſt be in that part where this concourſe 
appears, viz, at the centre of all the or- 
gans of ſenſation; theſe membranes! re 
this centre. Experience likewiſe daily 
confirms it; the ſlighteſt inflammation of 
the meninges occaſions a delirium, and a 
temporary inſanity. The irritation of the 
nerves, by the fumes of wine from drinks 
ing to exceſs, or by the fumes of to- 
bacco, is followed by the irritation of the 
meninges and loſs of reaſon; this never 

happens to any other part of the head. 
The ſubſtance of the cerebrum and ce- 
tebellum, may be taken from a living afl 
mal, without the ſoul's being inftatifly 
affected; and though the wounds of the 
centre of the brain, of the pineal gland, 
' and of the corpus calloſum, ſometitnes 
injure the functions of the ſoul, fr 5s 
not becauſe the ſeat of the rind 78 In ei- 
ther of theſe parts; büt beciuſe thieſe parts 
ſecrete a fluid Whith is hecefſiry tb it pe. 
rations, and by reaſoſt of the irritation which 
| wounds 
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wounds in theſe parts communicate to the 
meninges. | (| 

In theſe membranes eternal wiſdom 
has placed the ſoul, and united it to our 
organs by imperceptible bands; hete it 
has fixed the ſeat of thought, of memo- 
ry, and of the will. 

More accurate obſervations may n 
ter fix preciſely the ſeat of the ſoul in theſe 
parts, and determine that ſenſorium commune, 
| which has occaſioned ſo much diſſenſion 
among philoſophers, and of which they 
have hitherto formed ideks © {Crroneous 
and ablurd;'v1 297 77 795 Ct gat 

{ iet ei 02380 
Of the Structure u Nenves, 


01 70 10 
We know. the neryes to be a continua- 


tion of thoſe membranes, which ſupply. a 
coat to the ſpinal marrow; the fluid which 
is contained i in their trunk will then cir- 
culate through their ramifications. _ 
Examine in a living animal the thickeſt 
part of a nerve after its diametrical ſection, 
or where there is 2 ſolution of continuit 
by an ulcer, and you will find a biet 


liquor to ople from it, of the cp lour an 


H gits Th 5A 0e uo 586 Son 5 
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conſiſtence of the white of an egg, 


Here the exiſtence of that very fluid, 
which was eſtabliſhed by the neceſſity of 
facts, is proved by ocular demonſtration; 
Heuce the nerves appear to be real tubes, 
although their internal ſubſtance ſeem en- 
tirely compact, ſo that, though aſſiſted by 
the beſt glaſſes, we cannot perceive the 
Raf Gavilie nie grin of io 0 
We muſt therefore diſtinguiſh in the 
neryes two things; which are common to 
all ataer veſſels in the animal machine, 
viz. the ſubſtance of the nerve, itſelf, and 
the fluid which circulates within it. 
The ſubſtance only is ſenſible; the me- 
dulla of the brain has been proved to be 
void of ſenſibility, even in the cerehrum 
itſelf, The Memoirs of the Academy:of 
Surgery at Paris contain many, obſerva- 
tions on foreign bodies, ſuch, as muſbet 
balls, pieces of iron, heads of arrows, 

= | „ 10519, Etta points 
” # Sorhe accidental cauſes may prevent the eflux of 
this liquor immediately after the diviſion of a nerve in 
a living animal, ſuch as that contraction of the fibfes, 
which ever accompanies any painful ſenſation: but it 
is only in living animals that we can diſcern, this ef- 
flux; in a dead animal this fluid is coagulated and fix- 
ed in the rigid veſſels, as is its blood in the veins, 


24 
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points of ſwords, ſplinters of the crani- 
um, contained for many years in the ſub. 
ſtance of the brain, ſome of which had 
never been diſcharged ; and this without 
occaſioning the leaſt injury to the perſons 
in whoſe brains they were found. But 
thete are proofs yet more convincing. Open 
the brain of a living animal, juſt at the 
ſection of the meninges, the animal will 
ſuffer extreme agony, and vent the moſt 
doleful cries; keep the lips of the wound 
open, and when its cries remit, thruſt 
the point of any inſtrument a good way in- 
to the ſubſtance of the brain, the animal 
will ſtill be ſilent and not give the Raft 
fign of any painful ſenſation, © © 
The medulla of the brain ON 1 
ſenſible; ſo is the nervous fluid. The ex- 
periments of Mariotte prove, that the 
light, which ditecthy acts on that fluid at 
the extremity of the optic nerve, makes 
no impreſſion thereon; and that, to com- 
municate its impreſſion to that fluid, is re- 
quired the mediation of a ſolid 1 
The experiments of Mery prove: the ſame 
with reſpoct to the retina, which is an ex- 
panſion of the medulla of the optic netve. 
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nerve, the foul is not concious of any 


poſe to thoſe writers who attribute this 
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Therefore the ſolid part only of the 
nerve is ſenſible; but in what manner do 
the' neryes communicate their ſenſations to 
the ſoul-? Is it by the ſubſtance of the 


net ves, or by the fluid which circulates 


within them? An anſwer to this queſtion 
is likewiſe to be deduced from facts. 
We have ſeen in the foregoing experi- 
ments, that after a ligature is fixed on a 


impreſſion of obiects oni the muſcle, into 
which this nerve is inſerted; the ligature 
then has cut eff its communication with 
the ſoul. That interception is not accs · 
floned by the ſimple ligature, but by in- 
terrapting the action uf its fluid others 
wiſe the impreſſion, which an object has 
made uon one part of a nerve, would be 
continued by its ſubſtance; as the motion 
which! is communicated to one end of a 
cord, which is ſtrained and tied in many 
parts, will extend, notwithſtanding the ty- 
ing, to the other extremity ; the ligature 
not having occaſioned a ſolution of conti- 
nuit). I could likewile, if neceſſary, op- 


communication to the ſubſtance of the 
nerve, and who pretend, that the ſenſations 
arc 
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are communicated to the ſoul hy the tre- 
mor of the nervous fibres, by an uninter- 
rupted continuity of a vibrating nere, that, 
the neryes are ſometimes relaxed; that 
they make many circumvolutions in their 
various branches, that their principles are 
to their productions, or their trunks 10 
their branches “, as one to many thou- 
ſands; in fine, that moſt of the nerves ter: 
minate in ganglions, and that the greater 
part take their riſe from them, and not im- 
9 mediatcly. from the covering af the brains 
1 Thus the impreſſions of objects, commu 


2 WE nicated to the nerves, cannot be propagate 


du by their ſubſtance for how enn the 
= nerves, which never reach the brain, cars 
ry the impreſſion of objects to the ſenſow 
rium commune? The ſenſations muſt theres 
fore be produced by the coats of the nerves, 
and be communicated to the ſoul by the 
vous fluĩ de. (ud 000 

But how can an inſenüble ſubſtance - 
communicate a ſonſation, of which it is 


aan, lg 0 tnt 105 
* From a ganglion, which — its rife from 7 n- 
gle nerve, frequently ſpring about an hundred other 
netves nearly of the (ine magnitude, and ow his 
hundred near a thouſand more. . iin! 
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not. qt all ſuſceptible i in itſelf. This e ueſf, 
tion I confeſs myſelf unsble tö anfwore 
42 er is ik related to my preſent ſubject. 
We Tas, Teen” hat the tyingen nerve, 
ee above its ihfertiot into a mtiſ- 
de, W follSwed' by a N pataly tic affectionl of 
04 muſele 3 but if you prefs that nerve 
With your fingers, gradually mbving them 
from The ligature towards its inſertion, 
"Yoo will amtnedtately petoetve the mbuſele 
to contract and reebveriits?ttiotiont'>! This 
can only hel vc eaſioned by che leid con- 
Tied in thb nerve, and determiued io- I 
'wardvithe/ muſele by this. compreſfiem: 9 
hencefit appears that the mntions of cthe- | 
-| mbſclgs! :depends-0n: theip;beingirongedied 
:\with) ehe braiobby;the nerve nungen t 1 
:>qab toms what aha heen ſaid it is conelu- 1 
e that the ſehſatiqus are communiqated Wl 
tothe ſoul hy dhe, nervous fluid, Heace WA 
this , fluid act immediately on the (Gaul. WA 
And nc the; nervous fluid, is the imme- WW 


"foul 445 directly, oo 1 this fluid in all volya- 

an motipng, by "ap ne. 56 ; [1 me ; [2 

| „Thus i; it. is the nery os ous fluid, that 
"theſe two Rr ook tub ſtances COT 
with cach other. | | 
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Cf the Union of /be Sour and Bb. te) 
Bot after , what manner oP a 1254 
C an, immaterial * 

— expects not that lden 
aſſign, a reaſon for a connexion ipapoſſ 
to n 
the eſlence of things; their relations are 
all, we arg permitted to know s this know- 
ledge is the only object I have ptonoſed to 
be ee TFreatiſoſ. fen or 
exe metaphyſicians may exclaim. 
= 5 ſoul then material, that matter 
oan act upon it ? Let us allow theſe: men 
- fo arrogant, and yet ſo ignorant ast 


E | 5<foſe rheir aſſent to every thing which 


they cannot comprehend, to ſnhut their 
eyes againſt every thing above theiv dapa- 
city. More humble and more wiſe, let us 
acknowledge our ' own weakneſs, though 
ſtill o open to conviction and to truth, nen 
attompinied with demonſtrative evidince: 
even although it may ſeem incomprehen- 
fible, inſtead of endeavouting to ober- 
throw the admirable laws of nature, with 
a view to bring down its arcana to a level 
| with our narrow conceptions. | 
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Farther Obſervations on the Origin and 
Structure q the NERVES. 


The only part of the nerves which has 


ſolidity, is the coat they receive from the 
membranes of the brain: hence it ap- 
pears, that thoſe membranes of ihe brain 
gompoſe tho ſubſtance of the nerves: this 
is evident from the moſt accurate diſ- 
ſections. gur tic e e 1b 

Although eee eee 
the meninges, like the teſt of our ſolids, yet 
they take it not always immediately there- 
from; for the origin of the nerves in the 
brain is extremely ſmall, and on the con- 
trary, their diviſions are extremely large 
and numerous: beſides, the nerves of the 
ſpine go not to the brain ; and it has been 
proved, that a great number of neryes 
are originated from ganglions, and that 
the greater part of them terminate. therg 
likewiſe Nor have all our. neryes the 
ſame origin in the head; ſome are gener 
rated from the medullary ſubſtance of 
the * brain; others from the medulla 65. 
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longata *; and others again on = = 
nal + marrow. 

In regatd of their ructure, ſince theſe 
organs are compoſed of veſſels, or rather 
of /afſetculi, of ſmall fibres, every one of 
which is formed of many ſmall tubes unit. 
ed under one common covering; this 
ſtructure muſt follow the ordinary laws of 
that of the other veſſels; that is, the ſub- 
ſtance of every ſmall tube is compoſed of 
many other ſmaller tubes, which are form- 
ed of nn fibres, or fibres without 
cavity. tnt e OTE t 


10 11 1 001 


In what manner. - the Soul as on the, Fluid 
of the Nerves, and the Fluid of the 


29139 


Nerves | on the Soul. 00 12 Gmund DILE 


And here let us recal ; a very portant 
obſervation. 5 Re 4010 

We have ſcen that the fixing a right tn 
gature on a nerve, ſomewhat aboye its in- 
ſertion into a muſe le, renders that muſe 
cle paralytic : : we have, ſeen likewiſe, 
that if the nerve be preſſed with the fin- 


11 


gers, f gradually moving them from the li- 
gature to its inſertion, the muſcle imme- 
diately contracts and recovers its motion. 


* The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth pairs, 
1 The three firſt pairs called cervicales. 


This 
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69 OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
This obſervation determines the manner 


of the ſoul's action on the fluid. of the 


nerves : and hence its appears, that its ac- 
tion on this fluid is an impulliye motion 
towards the organ it wills to contract. 
The, impoſſibility of repelling the fluid, 
with \ which the nerve is replete, towards 
12 e igature #, without. repelling at the 
ame time 3, part towards the muſcle, de+ 
prives 5 of the, means of proving this by 
the opppß ts experiment. But an, obſer 
vation eaſy to be e and which, is 
nearly equivalent 4 to this experiment, is, 
that the quantity 8 of the fluid which, in 
this hate Fleer is determined towards 
the mu 1 Þe teſs than in the. former a 
the contraction, muſt.t herefor e be weaker, 
wi 5 LF eee Le. Cat. 
149299 (101 W {eryation,, as 
aſtoniſhe on Koch telling the nerve, gran 
dually m es the preſſurgę fram the muſ- 
cle to th been tq find the muſcle can 


wack. Deveived thereby, he firepuoplſly, 


Finn e 1 0 e influx 2 


101 LL & 


59 neregy pkt he muſcle tha 
that orgah ag 8 e 


o That is; tqwards the parte between: the, fingers 
and the muſcle. vort: 181 8081 926G 1 
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OF THE HUMAN BODY. 61 
the experiment to ſupport his aſſertion. 
But the fame thing happened in this expe= 
riment, ky in many others, Viz, appear- 
ances concealed truth from the eyes of of the 
undiſcerning f dectator. i 
With regen to the manner in \ which the © 
ſenſations tre continued to the ſoul, it is 
evident to me, that this muſt be occafi oned 
by the reflux of that fluid | to the 2 46% 
commune. But this is im poſſib 
phyſiologiſt , juſt cited: rl 5 FRF & 
« ſpirits'are' impelled inceſſantly to hs : 
c part by the motion of the air 
& the arterial blood is impelled by 0 
« heart towards the fame wenne, 
« How can it be itiagined, that a raw, 
« which tickles the ſole of the foot, can 
« repet the nervous fluid to the drain, 
« ſince there is no impreſſion ſufficient to 
repel the leaſt drop bf blood from the 
« feet to the heart? If this reflux werp 
i the cauſe of theſe ſenſations, the plac- 
„ing the palm of the hand upon any 
part of the body, would excite 4 ach 
« greatet reflux, and conſequently a muc 


« ſtronger ſenfation, than would be felt 


2 Treatiſe of the Senfations and the Paſſions, vol. 
1. Page 186, Paris 1767, du S bi 


vers & from 


La 


a the irritation is is greater. 
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from forcing a pointed inſtrument intu 
the part, which nevertheleſs produces 
a much more pungent ſenſation.” 39 5H 


We shall perceive how weak this objeo 


tion is, if we conſider but for a moment, 


how exceedingly gentle the motion of the 


meninges is, which determines the ner- 
vous fluid into the nerves, Wwhentœompar- 


edith the motion of the heart, which im 


pels the blood into the arteries, particulars 


ly, f; we only obſerve, that the neryes have 


no: valves like the blood veſſels, to pre- 
vent the reflux of their fluid ; above all if 
we ohlerye, that our author is unagquaints 
ed, with the cauſe of the reflux of this 
fluid, and that be, confounds the force of 
vt reflux with the, quantity of the fluid 

in motion, For it js not the action of an 


external object, as a compreſſing ; FAME, 


but as an irritating one, which occaſions 


the nervous fluid to flow/back. By irri- 


tating the nervous fihres, it Fake 
to o contract and 5 phy the uid, w 00 


18 now compret ſled eir c ntracte 
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channel with o muc 54 N for as 
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OF THE HUMAN BODY: 63 
ceſſarily determined: towards the origin of 
the nerves. How ſimple this modhaniſm ! 
How perfectly concerdant with its pheno- 
mena | And coun it rem bes 
ſuch objections! MEI» 3.40 u en 

Although the enfariany! be eem mund 
cated to the ſoul by the reflux of th ner 
vous fluid, it does not follow ftordthente, 
that the portion of this fluid, hien ib c 
tained in the organ immediately affected, 
continues its reflux quite to the Gul; Thit 
communication is effected by the conti. 
nuity of the column of the nervous fluidꝰ: 
that part therefore of this colamn, Which 
is ſarrounded by nervous fibres; which ate 
immediately affected, is the medium of 
communication with the other parts, a aid 
ſoon towards the brain, by their'\recipro- = 
cal and inſtantaneous preſſurer. 


120 p oy 1134, 47 12 * 30d 


0 a dane e 2 961) 


1 have proved, that the nervous fluid is 
the band Wi ch unites the ſoul and the 
body: the exiſtence of this fluid is evi- 


LISTT of | 
dent: but what 1 18 its nature? To diſco- 


ver this, let us confider ats effects; 8: 
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ginning with a ſhort S of th l 
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organs by which it is prepare 
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62 OF THE HUMAN BOD. 
and the cerebellum aireſen voir. The es- 
rebrum has all the characters of an organ 
of ſecretion; its cortical ſubſtanc ĩs forms: 
ed of an infinite number of we inte 
glands, which ate found in-alf orgade of 
that kind y its meduttery parts compoſed 
of ſmall fibres, whoſe directiom may be 
exfily' perceived; although xherr caVity te- 
undiſcoverable' by the beſt glaſſes: te 
particles which form that Huid are Carti. 
ed into the filtre by the chrotid and werwn 
tebral arteries. Thus the nero Heer 
is ſecroted from bur other fluids: but WH 
do our fluids ſupply to che brain fbf te 
production of this ſubtil liquor? OYtrAl“ 
ther, what is this liquor itſelf ? Ir is why 
by conſidering its effects, ts 1 have wired27 
dy ſaid, that we can tiſcover" its natd; 
jet us therefore examine its properties. 
"he netvotis' flaſd ferves both to the" 
notion of dur organs, and to tlie noufiſn- 
ment of the nerves : I Malt ed amine it in- 
theſe two pbintt of Mew. + oft 2d 
The tierv6s'rective an intrelſe 
tioned to that of the other patts of the? 
body; and their ſubſtance trot bemg pe- 


nettated by ably foreign orgzins they tires 


1 Mtic 
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their increaſe from the fluid which cireu- 
lates within them: this fluid muſt there- 
nerve, and is, in fact, a nervous jelly, 
ſince all the nervous productions ate re- 
ſolvable into a liquor of this kind. ent, 
This gelatinous liquor is very obſervable. 
in the internal part of the brain and its, 
ventricles ; it may be {cen oozing from ul, 
cerated nerves j ĩt may alſo be diſtinguiſhes, 
ed in that tumor, which. is formed by, the, 
nervous fluid. extravalated from its. natural 
= veſcls, known. by the name of the Sm 
ulis. it is particularly obſervable in the, 
ſemen 5. in a word, all our fluids are xiſio 
bly ſupplied. with this gelatingus lympb.., 
But the neryous fluid is; not imply the. 
principle of nouriſhment to the ners, it 
is likewiſe the ſource of ſtrength to the 
whole body: the animal, in, whieh, this 
fluid abounds, is diſtinguiſhed for, its,qn- 
common ſtrength z, its loſs, agcatigns. lage. 
gour and dejections, Can this quality then 
be the cauſe of bath thele, effects, T9. 
determine the queſtion, I ſhall. codcaygue 
to reaſon from facts. dt to 1699 o bao; 
A conſiderable lots of this fluid, aftgcts, 
as with un and geg N in ſcarce 
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are-without ſtrength, 'and the organs'in'a 


not without nouriſhment 2 For the ner- 


656 OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
extravaſated from its veſſels, when the bo- 
dy no longer retains its vigor, the limbs 


general ſtupor. By ſuppoſing this fluid to 
be no other than the nervous lymph, we 
might eaſily conceive how any conſidera- 
ble loſs of it would, in length of time, 
render the motions languid; but why is it 
followed by inftant depteſſion, and by ſo 
aſtoniſhing a languor, ſince the nerves are 


vous fluid loſt, was certainly intended to 
nouriſh the nerves for ſome ſpace of time. 
It is therefore manifeſt, that if the weak. 
neſs, which enſued on the loſs of that flu 
id, was ptoduted by à diminution of mu- 
trition, by an atrophy df the netbous 
parts, it would have come on 0 nan 
and not inſtanthneouſſꝛꝛ . 

But let us penetrate yet farther, and en- 
deavour to diſcover the nature of this flu- 
id, from the manner of its preparation, 
Tbe nervous fluid is inceſſantly diſſi- 
pating, it is exhauſted by action and likes 
wiſe by reſt: for we perceive our ſtrength 
to fail after faſting, though in a ſtate of 
perfect inaction, ia the — abaf- 
ter violent exerciſe. ” uf evo 
wh Of | =Y I | When 
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When a perſon is under this languid 
depreſſed: ſtate, if you give him ſamewhat 
moderately ſpirituous to drink, he finds 
his ſtrength immediately recruited and 
his vigour renewed ; the draught theres 
fore has reſtored to the nerves the princi- 
ple they had loſt, How ſhould this be 
=— poſſible, if the nervous fluid be only a 
poarely gelatinous juice; ſeeing we cannot 
extract one gelatinous particle from any 
ſpirituous liquor ? Hence, beſides this ge- 
llatinous juice, the fluid of the nerves is 
== compoſed of a ſpirituous lymph: I fay 
ſpirituous, becauſe thoſe aliments which 
= abound with ſpirits, ſupply the body with 
this principle of life, and becauſe a very 
ſmall quantity of ſuch aliments ſupplies 
more of it, than a very great quantity of 
food which is wn W eee 
therewith *. 


@ Tt 


—-MQOCA£< ar EG ®, & 
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* A glaſs of any cordial wine gives more irength 
than ten times the ſame quantity of à decoction of 
oats or barley; it is however certain, that art cannot 
extract any gelatinous particles from this wine, not is 
it certain that it contains any. On the other hand, it 
is evident, that a decoction of barley is ſtrongly i im- 
pregnated there with, and that ten parts of this de- 
coction produces two parts or more of purely Sele. 
unous juice. 
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Should any one object, that theſe ſpirits 
will injure the nerves by acting on their 
internal ſubſtance, ſeeing they have that 
effect when applied outwardly ; J anſwer, 
that they act not directly on the nerves, 
and that they are ſheathed by the nervous 
lymph, which ſerves as a vehicle to them. 
What confirms me in this opinion is, that 
there is no aliment throughout the vege- 
table or animal kingdoms, from which 
more or leſs of this ſpirituous fluid might 
not be extracted, and conſequently ſupply 
the body with the principle of motion. 

Let us hence conclude, that the fluid of 
the nerves is compoſed. of a two - fold ſub - 
ſtance: of a ſpirituous and extremely ſub - 
til part, c called anzmel ſpirits ;, and of age- 
latinous) Juice, diſtinguiſhed by the name, gf 
the nervous lymph. _ 8 
This gelatinous lymph, ſerves 28 f 
vehicle to the animal ſpirits, and being 
aſſimilated with the ner ves, is tranſs 
formed into their ſubſtance and becomes 
ſolid, like' the viſcous lymph of which 
the ſpider forms its weh, when condenſed 
by the' tomprefſion of the air. 0 
As it is evident that the nervous fluid is 
inſenſible, how can the nervous lymph, by 
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OF THE HUMAN EODY. 69 
being aſſimilated into the ſubſtance of the 
nerves, become a ſenſible ſolid ? I muft 
leave this phenomena to be accounted for 
by thoſe who may be willing to. undertake 
the taſk. | = 

With regard to the animal ſpirits, it is 
uncertain, whether a ſubſtance ſo ſubtil can 
be incorporated and become part of our 


ſolide. I incline to the negative, ſince no 


human art can fix it: it is moreover ſo 
volatile, that it could not be contained in 
any of our veſſels, unleſs confined by ſome 
viſcous fluid. wy 


; 


New: Obſervations on obo aue 75 n 
gut? NEeRves. 2 

All the functions of the animal "ay 
nomy are founded upon unalterable an 
uniform laws; we may however ſome- 
times obſerve phenomena in the human 
body, ſo very extraordinary, that they 
bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe ſingular 
appearancey termed /uſius nature 

We frequently ſee perſons, who, after, 
loſing the uſe of their lines retain their 
ſenſibility . | | A 


This is often ſeen in paralytics. * 
E 3 We 
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We ſee others, whoſe bodies though be- 
come inſenſible, yet preſerve their mo- 
tion *. | 

Motion and ſenſe therefore have * 
diſtinct principles in the ſame organ. 

On inquiring into the reaſon of theſe 
ebnen. facts oblige us to attribute 
them either to two different fluids, or ta 
the ſame fluid contained in different veſ- 
ſels of the ſame organ. But if we con- 
ſider, that the nervous fluid has one com- 
mon ſource, the ſame filtre and the fame 
reſervoir from whence it is impelled igto 
the nervous fibres, we ſhall plainly per- 
ceive, that thoſe phenomena have not dif« 
ferent fluids for their origin, but the par- 
ticular ducts of the ſame organ. 

The nerves, as it is well known, are 
the organs of ſenſe and motion: only the 
coats of their fibres are the organ +, and 
ſeat of ſenſe independently of their cavity, 
whether we conſider them as filled with 


* The caſe of a Swiſs ſoldier at Doufy, who could 
perform his military exerciſe, but did not feel a large 
needle forced into the . part of his bedyy up to its 
extremity. 

See a preceding lection, on the ſtructure of the | 
nerves, 

the 
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the medullary ſubſtance, as in the origin 
of the nerves, or with the nervous fluid, 
as in all the other parts of the body, Let 
us therefore conclude, that the cavity of 
the nervous fibres is the organ of motion; 
or, which is the ſame thing, that their 
ducts are the.channels through which the 
fluid intended for action is conveyed, 1, 

Motion is then produced by the fluid 
which circulates through the cavity of 
the nervous tubes; and ſenſation by that 
which flows through the fbrillz which. 
compoſe the coat of theſe nervous tubes, 

I ſhall therefore diſtinguiſh the ſame 
fluid iata the moving Hurd and the end» 
tive fluid; relatively to their different funcy 
tions, and to the ducts of the nerves 
through which they circulate. 


| Of the Connection of the Nexvous PARTS. | 


A violent blow on the head, though . 
without fracturing the bones of the cra- 
nium, and without cauſing any ſolution of 
continuity in the texture of the. ſolids, 
almoſt always occaſions a total proſtra- 
tion of ſtrength, convulſive motions of 
the limbs, naulcas, vomitings, ſometimes 
a general diſorder of all the functions of 

E 4 tho 
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the machine, and a total extiaction of 
ſenſe. 9505 ule 3\\ 34 etS1gd(n af {at 
* That. ſimple commotion, of the hrain, 
ang, of phe origin, of the agguess which 
. by the rowHng Ha ſhip 


a, commonly affeqts „ thoſe, Whe are 


— omgd thereto; Mithovegtigos o- 
„Aifings, anxigty, palensſs, ꝓroſtration of 


trength and Jangyor of the whole body. 
The 2fluvia of odotiferous bodies, as of 


dupſb. Ja{mine,..and., roſe flowers, ſome- 


babies affect delicate. women; with ſuffoca- 


* tions ingopeg and ſaintings. bY $60; 48 
fts The corroſion gf ,the ſmaller inteſtines 


byn worms, frequently produces pains in 
.#e.fide, a eaughs flux from; tbe ſalial 


-Slapds, dreadful chplics, vomitiggs, tre- 


mors, palpitatian oi the heart, convulſive 


motions of the whale body, a fever, dumb- 


ness, vertigos, the gutta ſerena, and the 


epilepſy, with its, many dreadfuſ ſymptoms. 


What terrible, diſorders ſenſue from the 
bite of a viper, of a, mad dog, or che ap- 
plication. of a cauſtic, body-tq to an SAConiat- ' 


1 £6 aAETY&r |} Faleneſs, nauſeas, vomitings, 


 Affigult reſpiration, cold ſweats, convul- 
Jöns, burning, and inflammatory fevers, 
o FR<RtOn.. gfbutine, —— a ſpaſmus 


20 of 
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OF THE HUMAN BODY. 73 
of the whole nervous ſyſtem, and univer- 
ſal numbneſs are the uſual concomitants. 

vet, ken a ſharp or pointed inſtru- 
ment wou à hervous part, and occkſi- 
ons thereiff4] ſolution of continuity, much 
worſe effects will enſue.” A fimple puiſc- 
ture of à tefldon by à fièedle, is followed 
with the moſt deplorable ſymptoms: there 
are many dthet obſervations, Which” way 
be made; of his Kinde. 
All theſe alarming phenomena art prd · 
duerd by the itritability of the netvouz 
ſyſtem : the nerves we know are extreme - 
Jy fenũble they Gantt! dire the leaſt 
irritation ; ſo thut when any ching Affbets 
Ahe with's painful ſeblatiom, either by 
comptroſſing, ſtraining, db ng Man 
and the like, immediately they contfitt 
and are convulſed. This contraction and 
convulſive motion ate inſtantly commuii- 
cated to the neighbouting parts, ine to 
the next, and ſo ſueceſſively to all the parts, 
till they comprehend the whole} from 
whence enſue a confiderable diſorder in 
the circulation, a' very great diſtentibn and 
obſtruction of the veſſels, and à violent 
inflammrationp with all the dteadful ſymp- 
toms! Which accempany à dĩſordered ſtate 
a OT 
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74 OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
of the functions of the animal ceconomy.. 
This is a freſh proof, that all the pheno- 
mena of this ceconomy have ſenſe and mo- 
tion for their origin, as has been Oy 
mentioned. 

When we conſider in what manner the 
e Pip one part is communicated to 
allathe others, we are obliged, by the 
facts, to admit a reciprocal correſponden- 
ey between them by the medium of the 
nerves; but the diſſecting knife, and the 
Tigroſcope, make this connection evident 
to the ſight. 

all not here dafront on the Ae en, 
ful connexion between the nervous parts 3 
Hleave that taſk to thoſe who are fond of 
the, declamatory, ſtile, and ſhall confine 

myſelf wholly to give a ſuccinct idea of it, 
I, beg pardon of my readers, for detain- 
ing them on a ſubject ſo dry as this muſt 
neceſſarily be; I know how much it is 
my intereſt to preſent none but agreeable 
ſubjects, and to ſet off philoſophical enqui- 
ties with the embelliſhments of art; but 
this ſubject is connected with my work, 
and will admit of no foreign ornaments. 

If we follow the nerves from their ori- 


gin to their extremities, we ſhall obſerve 
ine them 
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them to branch out into infinite ramifica- 
tions in paſſing from the brain, and in 
their diſtributions to the different parts of 
the body, ſomewhat reſembling the hranghes 
of a tree. om 
Here then we evidently ſee a double re- 
lation, ſubſiſting, on one hand, betwren 
every part of the body and the memhranos 
of the brain; and on the other, reciprot. 
cally between all the parts of the body 
As it is not ſufficient barely to mention 
theſe relations in the general, I ſhall offer 
an example of them. 1 20 03 
Anatomiſts have diſtinguiſhed the nerdes, 
relatively to their origin, ints different 
claſſes, which they have ranged under difl 
ferent denominations: I ſhall make uſe Gf 
the common terms, that I may render 
work intelligible to my readers, theſe pat 
not being any other wife diſtinguiſſied! 
The intercoſtal nerve is formed Gf thret 
branches: the fifth, ſixth, and eight paits} 
ſupply each a ſingle brane n. 5919) 
The branch of the fifth pair ſends owe 
ramifications to the tongue, te the eye, 
to the jaws, to the cheek, and to the 
other parts of the face. The bramchlof 
the eighth pair, diſtributes? ſome of its 
ramifi- 
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ramifications to the tongue, to the pharinx, 
to the eſophagus, to the ſtomach and to 
the lungs. The intercoſtal nerve alſo com- 
municates in the cavity of the thorax, and 
abdomen, with ſome other ramifications of 
the eighth pair, and is augmented with 
ſome branches which rife, from the me- 
dulla ſpinalis, and paſs between the ribs, 
Thus we, perceive a very intimate connec- 
tion, betwixt all, theſe parts: this is the 
reaſon why aliments, which are ungrateful 
to the taſte, occaſion, a nauſea and contrac- 
tion of the eſophagus; why the touching of 
| the root of the tongue with a ſeather, excites 
vomiting; and why wounds of the head, 
or a corroſion of the inteſtines by worms, 
occaſion difficult reſpiration, yomiting, a 
coug ugh, dumbneſs, and dreadful convulſi- 
ons of the whole machine. | 

Beſides | the olfactory nerve, there en- 
ters. into the noſe a branch of the ophthal- 
mic. The communication of theſe two 
nerves is the cauſe why ſtrong ſmells ex- 
cite tears, and a ſtrong light occaGons: 
ſgeezing: the ophthalmic nerve. being join= 
ed to the nerves of the thorax when vio» 
ently, affected, excites, in the organs of 
-£ oven Nod 7 emo; 207 10 reſpia- 


dh 
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reſpiration, the convulſive motion, term - 
ed ſneezing. 0 . 
But this branch of the ophthalmic ends 
not at the organ of ſmelling, it is conti- 
nued to the teguments of the orbiculus nal, 
or tip of the noſe, whence it is reverted to 
the internal ſurface of the ſeptum. This 
branch ariſes from the fifth pair, as dots 
the lingual maxillary { hence che reaſoh 
why muſtard applied to the tongue cauſes 
a pungent ſenſation at the tip of the nnole, 
and excites a flux of tears, By this Cön 
nection likewiſe, we may account for thit 
titillation which is perceived in the holt, 
when the worms contained in the ihtet- 
tines, corrode and irritate the membfands 


* tb ngo 


of theſe viſcera. | 

The nerves” of the fifth and ezkth 
pair, with the intercoſtal,” ſapply the ff- 
teſtines and ſtomach: à branch F che 
fifth pair, as has been already obſervet,” 
ſends forth its ramifications to all the parts" 
of the face: a branch of the eighth, ſends 
forth part of its ramifications to tlie li rc 
and biliar duct; WHINE the inter coſtal Tg 
plies the legs with the ,um anf p 
cum. The inteſtines are a continuiticſ f 
the coats of the ſtomach; they have ma- 


ay 
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ny nerves which are eommon to both, and 
by means of the meſenteric plexus,” of the 
intereoſtal and the par vagum, communi- 
Gite with all the membranes of the body. 
There is therefore an intimate conne ion 
between theſe viſcera, and all the other parts 
of the animal machine: hence dentition 
oetdfivns vomitings, difficult reſpiration, 
Agent, coughs, inteſtinal flux, fever, 
and untverſaf convulſions; Hence, in the 
Bypbchondtiat diſeaſe, the violent tehſiorn 
df the membrane of the ſtomach, ôcca- 
fi8tied by the Igcfoſed tir, ptodüces paind 
in the Bead and ödlfbers, vonntings, vert 
1800, dirkiners f ght, languor, Ankiety, 
palpititisn" of the heart, and à total dif- 
2 vital functions. Hence cold- 
nels of the feet, and hurts of the extremi- 
ties, bring dn violent cholics, and ſometimes 
the Jpaſmus cynicus. This is the reaſon 


Sd. dt IS TT Gut QTR 
Sy the irritation of the ſtomach by cor- 
rohve 


O Antag 2p? 40 tt9 EIT 
poiſons, and of the inteſtines by 
eSy9 Ape: TY 2! Mr: PRAT THEO 
worms, acrid bile, or draſtic purges, 19 
ihe 2 'L I be Teh. ive hi a ig 
fo lowed by a convulſive iccough, I 
* elle 1 1 90 1120 * 
eult reſpiration, dumbneſs, coughs, pals 
pitation of the heart, pains in the fide, 
vomitings, flux of the faliva, violent pains 
in the inteſtines, palenefs, coldiie(Fih'the 
018110 


extremi- 
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extremities, univerſal tremor, retention 
of urine, a, teneſmus, hoHlowneſs/of thei 
eyes, contraction of the lips, mouth, ant. 
other parts of the, face, ſpaſms of the, 
limbs, fever, vertigo, gutta ſerena, and 
many other dreadful ſymptams.. tt 929w1od 
[ could enlarge upon this ſubje, j but 

1 fear I have already been too :Aiffuſe,, 
Should any of my readers be deſirous nf 
more information, I recommend, to ham. 
the petuſal of the Neurology of //; n 


and Fenty, where this ſubjęct ãs treated ip, 
its full extent: the eee | 


made will ſuffice to eſtabliſh the f 
propoſition as a general law, which 1 Mall | 
make uſe of ;as 1 1 hy it i ii, = 

. All the Harte of the; 4 hy, cen 
with the membranes. ef. 2 rei 43 ts 
nerves, and with. one' ant [+ ffreggg 


nervous ramifications. $ 2 5 9 FP 
Although all the parts“ of the b 


connected with the membranes. I 247 


brain, that connection is nõt equal in eve. 


ry one. n For ſeeing chat t! e neryes are the 


* 
productions of the meninges, and. as 
impreſſions are communicated by t th Oe | 


tion of the nervous fluid, it is exidept, 
that the! more en PAINS Bom it Us 


N91 5 | origin, 


er 1 
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origin, the leſs intimate that connexion 
muſt be: but ſuppoſing the diſtance to 
be the ſame, it is likewiſe evident, that 
the connexion of theſe two organs muſt 
be. the more cloſe, when they have a 
greater number of nerves common to both. 
In a word, as the nerves do not form an 
uniform cylindrical duct, from the trunk 
to the extremity of their ramifications, 
and as a great number riſe from the gan- 
glions, we may cafily conceive, that the 
more a nerve ſhall form a continued whole, 

thegreater will be the relation betwixt theſe 
organs. Thus there is no connection be- 
tween the brain and the ſanguineous viſ- 
cera, The ſubſtance of which 'is- purely 
vaſcular; ſuch as the liver, ſpleen; &c. nei- 
ther can any ſenſation paſs to the ſnſorium 
commune, through their numerous circum 
volutions. , | 


eee Na rhe Influx A 
nervous Fluid into the Organs of Motion. 
When you cut off the head of moſt ani- 
mals “, you perceive the limbs to move 
7. "++ + 

* Moſt perſons have ſeen 2 duck, when ite head has 


been ſeparated from its body, run about for ſeveral mi- 
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for ſome ume er thenmpuztion 4: hows > | 
ever, theſe animal their bow 
dies, when depripec of thein heads, alter» 
a few effort loſe, thrit motion: for ever. 
If this · x periment / proyas the nrneſſity of 
« connection of the. :muſcujar-quazts with 
the brain, it proves like mite, that this eon 
nection is not eſſential to very motion 
particular Theſe/ motions therefore: tak c- 
place when thero is not any inſtantancous. 
influx of the nervous fluid into» the mall, 
cles. Hence it appearas that 2 
| continues-for: ſome time in- 
motion. and 40 ac needs, not. any anale 
imme pagateda from thecbraig ; 
When: ee gg into Ahe, muiculgs.. 
fibres, 1tfollows the ordigary laws, of, glee, 
culation z. 1 beben 5g a leber 


and is, theg. taken up by the 1 tigS, 
or dillipated by 6.06.08 ths ere 


The continuance of the Ft flatd, 
inthe muſcular fibres. is in · proportion tow 


the degree of :yideolity ob. the wncxvous, 
lymph, 1 The gore F#latinous that lymph 


Mics TY" a 
nutes: u pere ſnake wf 
after depapitation; and flies; an entire day. Among all 
the animals, Man is that in which this phenomenon. 
the feaſt appeass u. ud «and e anon holed # 
| Your 3 th, — e_—_ em 


ble timac 
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9 — "the contnuanes will be we 
gteater. Thus Vipers, eels, ſntäls und 
"other animals, whofe nervous yt ph i 
-extfetnbly Viſcous and very Httle Perfpirs- 
ble, ate with difficulty deſtroyed. The 
att is not che fame with animals of u NH. 
guine and hot temnperament, white" 11 
quors are extremely fluid, circtilation 
quick, aha perſpiration copious, is mas, 
Borfes, dogs, &c. In chefe cht nervods 
Iymph is very bon Viffipared, and there 
5s à cbntindal call For reparatton. But 
in every ſpecies of theſe animals, the mo- 
mentary independance, which 1s obferved 
between the motions of the muſeles, | {id 
- the influx of the nervous fluid from the 

brain, does not prevent | the cauſe, 'whi 
Famer this connexion, frotn' totally 

ſuppreſſing theſe motions at their ſource. 
1 is different withregard to thoſs animals, 
which have not any blood, and Which 
have no brain, nor any organs of digeſtion, 
all whoſe liquors are nothing more than 
the nervous lymph” itſelf, and that of a 
very glutinous conſiſtenoe; ſuch animals 
drawing their nouriſhment from che plate 
to which they have been originally fixed, 
-like 
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like the poly pus and the oyſter ; beſides, 
as no part of their bodies appears to want 
the afliſtance of the other, they can liyę 
after wutilation and reproduce theme 
ſelyes; ſo that from their very deſtruction 
they ſeem to derive the means by which 
they are perpetuated. | 

What I have juſt Gaid of the tan of 
the nervous fluid muſt, however, be un- 
derſtood only of involuntary motion: ſince 

the ſeat of the ſoul is in the meninges, 
the ſoul has no power over the body, af- 
ter the head is ſeparated therefrom,  - 

From the foregoing 1 infer, that if the 
obſervations here made proye the neceſſity 
of the connexion ſubſiſting between the 
bead and the trunk, it is becauſe the head 
is the reſervoir of the nervous fluid. 


Necefit 2 7 the arterial Broop fo 1. 
TION, 


The nerves are not the. only. ants ne- 
cefſary to the functions of the muſcles: 
the arterial blood likewiſe nme to 
their motion. 

If the artery, Abb an e 8 
with blood, be cloſely tied above its in- 

T 3355 ſertion, 


Wy oy = my 4 
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ſertion, that muſcle will gradually * bes 
come paralytic ; at firſt it will be numbed 
and ſtiff, and by degrees will be motions 
leſs. This experiment proves the neceſs 
ſity of the arterial blood to muſcular mo- 
tion, and of the connexion» of the heart 
with the muſcles by means of the art& 
ries, The arterial blood is neceſſary to 
muſcular motion as an immediate cauſe, 
but not as an inſt antaneous one; ſince the 
"muſcle, in the foregoing experiment, con- 
tinues its motion ,many minutes _ the 
influx of the blood is intercepted. 

But how does the arterial blood con- 
duce to the motion of the muſcles ? To 
me it appears to be done many ways. 

We know that the cold air renders the 
fibres numb and ſtiff by fixing their fluid; 
this fluid therefore hath occaſion for heat ; 
and as the blood in circulation is the prin- 
ciple of natural heat, it is therefore cer- 
tain, that the nervous lymph requires the 
circulation of our fluids, in order to pre- 
ſerve the fluidity neceſſary to the functions 
of our organs. The arterial blood therefore 
is aſſiſtant to muſcular motion, as being the 
principle of heat. It is ſaid, that the heat of 
In ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes, according as 
the animal may be poſſeſſed of blood, ſtrength, &c. 
| fire 
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fire does not reſtore motion to paralytic 
muſcles, We are to obſerve, that the heat 
of fire is not a ſuitable ſubilitute; the 
heat of the blood is diſſolvent, and adap- 
ted to liquify the gelatinous lymph; the 
heat of fire is only calculated to dry it: 
therefore it is not at all ſtrange, that the 
heat of fire; ſubſtituted i in licu of the heat | 
of the blood, does not reſtore life to pa- 
ralytic muſcles. But ſuppoſing; this to be 
a. ſuitable ſubſtitute, What will, thence 
ſollow, but that the arterial blood is not 
aſſiſtant to motion, merely as the priuci- 
ple of heat? Let us enquire then in what 

18 f is Seeg that the, nervous. fluid is 
the principle of vigor and of, ſtcength ta 
the , body. that the cereb rum is. its filtres 
tain, likewiſe, that. ſome, A like 
the ple. wade the. aſs, poſſels extreme 
ſtrepgth,. and endure. fatigue for a conſi · 
derale length of time z. yet the, cerebrum 
and cerebellum, « of theſe animals are very 
ſmall, if compare to, the ſame parts in 
Man, and in man other animals, Which 
poſlels a a much ſmaller degree of ſtrength. 
Whepce d does this proceed, but from ſome 


' 
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difference in the formation of the organd 
of motion, or in the liquors which fupphy 
the nervous fluid ? To difcoret this düfte 
militudes let us chuſe, from among qus- | 
drupeds, thät animal which  hearelt * re- 
feinblés a mille; äs for inflante, the bolt 
let them be of the fame age the ſatme 
and. as far as it is poffible, be both equal 
On compating t theſt two animals with · 
out diſſection, we perceive at Art fight 
a very great difſimilitude. The linibs o 
the mule are ſmuller than the limbs of tl 
: hbrfe, the head longer, the legs Imaller 
ind of 3 prekret Teiigttt; ang the fdes lem 
protubetant. On exathining the internal 
n we find the muſtles pf the mule 
aller than thafe bF the horſe, but Its 
vaſculat ſyſtem larger, the lu unge bf great 
er bulk, and the folids of a Tubftahce 
ſomewhat more compact. The cauſe of 
its greater frengeh, ariſes then principally 
from its having a greater ſupply of ber- 
vous lymph from the maſs of its Aids, 
The blood of thoſe animals ſupplies the 
nervous fibres with a greatet quantity of 
this active fluid ; this ubſtitute is neceſ- 
ſary in thoſe large bodies, whoſe motiont 
are conſiderable, and Teal very ſwall, 
d 
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and conſequently. incapable, of ſypplying - 
any great qpantity of it. This is the caſe. 
of almoſt. all (ag 3 they. hays, % 
| large quantity of of blood, large lungs, and. 
an abundant. f. ſupply .the nervous gold. 
On the contraty, ig, ll the animals 1 which 
have only the gelatinaus ly mpþ, this f lub 
ſtitute, Which is 18 extract 72 the blogd, 
and evn the blood itſelf, is yore: any ways 
neceſſary; Pl has —_—_ , them h 
withelt, . aw lo bs 

L us Pete hte uche and ede 
vour tö prope by otilar demonſtration, 
| what we have now been rs 90 * 
of fats. 2e Aud 72 8 a 
: 'We. have fad, Ges he "EN * 4 
organs of motions but e eee „„ 
in a more partieular aunen 11d „ige | 
; In a roufele we diſſiaguich its. body and 
its twa extremities a the bed ef a anulr: | 
cle is' entirely earneus 1 que. of the extren ts 
A mities, which ic eammonly, farmed; the © 
bead of the muſcle, is : molt; an; entire 
_ fleſhy! — $4 other entre QHRY's . 
dalled its tail) w perfectly tondqimous. . 
cyhe body of che muſcle is hampoſed of 
ä bed, dir 
| feront onders. * ft e $613 19916 eg 
9. 7 J : 4 
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Each of theſe orders is enveloped with" 
its pecyliar membrane, and the entite 
muſcle with a common cont, which com- 
bipes the whole. Every one of theſs 
7 ſeiculi” is compoſed of muſcular? fibres,” 
ten times ſmaller than the Feſt hair, as ig 
obſeryed by Muys and Liewenbetch. © 0 
| When examined by the microſcope #7 
2 mediately.” after they are. extracted from 
the body of a living. animal, theſe kibres. 

. _ appear be formed of veſicles: and [6 
ſembleé a tube fall of a Tirspid Tiquo 17 Al- 
8 ternately rom pöſed Og 'globotes of Ui quer, 

* * and globulcs fair. Scelfig! 1. * w__ L 
After theſe globubes have Fr | 
„ and the liqvoi is eitheß ccd e bredilfſij- | 
_— pated, the · fibre appears to have an oniſorm 
cavity, but filled wh A kind of- reticulas 
web, ' forme - of many little cells: 2d join- ; 
ing te each &rher, and. united - by OE 
| - . L tranſverſe; abril. See” fg 2. "ot 
X The muſcular Faſeicwlr edn Dh 
tm mictoſbope, appear to be formed of 
many parallel contiguous fibres; bound · 
together by n number of filaments, and 
much reſemble a net. Theſe fibres form ? 
' . anaſtomoſes; and are. blended” in many 
" glacer after fue ſame manner with thecel> +, 1 
„ | lulat 
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Jolar threads in the diviſion of the inte- 
"rior part of a fibre, as repreſented in fig, 2. 4 
The! net, which combines the muſcular 
a fibres, appears to be formed of ramifica- 
tions of nerves, arteries; and the veſſels 
which enter the muſcle. Theſe veſſels 
and; nervous, ramifications: in particular, 
When they enter that organ, appear to be 

diveſted of part of 'their external coats. 
8b tllat the general. coyering of the mu- 
cle is formed of the coats, of the fitſt a- 
miſicariSns}* an dellular- membranes * f 
3 tze neighbdacing parts: this" covering of 1 
„ae gira i of the Rrſt: orqer is 4 con’ ee 

- nuatiqp'Uf-the coats '6f che ramificatiqns» 
©” the fecond: :* th covering of the Saſet-.: 
aui of che ſedond order f8-axontinuation;, * +. . * 


4- . - | | 


- of the coats of ae of t the 
third: 3 ind ſa of th reſt.· 2 20 45 

"It apptars, Hkewiſe, chat the lad rami- 
fiektions or nervous fibrille themſelves, ; , 
= which” Are che ducte continyed; from the 
2 Pia mater, form: analfomoſes with the muſ- 9 
culir fibres "which they. Unite 0 and i in by: oy 


the cavity df theſe 2 that fluid which 
1 they contain. 1 Put, theſe" ramifications, 
4 Vi. (am vnieh bey, receive from the e gef. : 


£3 ; = * Fg © Ov K | 
9 1 * ; | 
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when diveſted of their external coat; farm 
not the muſcular fibres: it is Very evident 
from the diſſection of the muſcles, tag 
they are already formed before the nerve 
enters them. In the muſele of the eye, mY 
for inſtance, the branches of the, third. 
1 fourth, and ſixth pairs, are inſerted at a 
| great diſtance from the origin af theſs * _ 
muſclas; and that portion of them, which 
is above their inſertion,” ecanvot have been | 
formed by theſe nerves, all whoſe fibres F 
tend toward the eyes. But if tdar portion | 
has fome-other origin: the whole wuſele: © || 
muſt have the ſame: likewiſe : nne the 
coat of that organ is only a confingation + = 
of the fibres of that part, and that portion 
ütſelf is evidently the continuation 51 4 bh 
tendinous expanſian of the periofieum; tho 
fibres of which, being dilated and united 
to the vaſcular ard nervous ramifications, 
form that fleſhy ſubſtance, called: the belly 1 
of the muſele, and which-is properly the 3 
organ of motion. 407 be. IN 
It is obſerved, that the poulcular "fibres; » 1] 
When. they approach a tendon, are directed To 
to it as to a centre; and it "appears, that 
the uchitith ſubſtance, which common 
ä ichminates a 5 "is & "continuation of 5 
25 the 
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the carnous fibres of its body, whoſe ſub- 
ſtance is too compact to admit + JIE 
of the blood. 2 'rt N 

We may perceive likewiſe, in aifſeting 
a fetus, that the extremities of the muſ= 
cles are a continuation of the perioſteum z 
the ſame may be remarked ip adults, when 
the parts have been macerated in water; 
and it is known, that the perioſteur takes 
its origin from the dura mater. Beſides 
it is evident, that the branches of the nerves, 
which are inſerted into the muſcles, have 
not. 2 ſufficient ſubſtance to form organs 
of .ſo large a bulk. The muſcle is there · 
fore a paſt entirely nervous, and receives 
its origin mediately or immediately ou 
ſhe dure nter. NEN 

Nothing is more imple, than the fore 
mation of theſe, organs. by the nervous fi- 
bres. | When theſe fibres are ſo compact 
as not ta receive the red part of the blood, 
and admit the fluid of the nerves. only, 
they form the white ſubſtance at the ex- 
tremity of the muſcle, But when their 
diameter is ſafficiently large to receive 2 
preat quantity of the nervous fluid, and 
when their interſtices are ſufficiently di- 
tated to admit the reticular plexus of 


nerves, 
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nerves, ſmall arterĩies and veins, which co- 
vers and unites them, they form the muf- 
cular fibres which compoſe. the body of 
the muſcle. This formation is very evi- 
dent in the frontal and occipital muſcles, 
in thoſe of the outward ear, in thoſe of 
the face, and! in the mufular mans and bo 
ganglions, 

It is proved by injection; that "uy blood 
veſſels extend their ramifications'through 
the whole ſubſtance of theſe fibres. If 
the arteries of 4 muſcle be injected with 
any: coloured oily liquor, the Tiquor will 
ſomewhat dilate the muſcle; but will not 
be perceived in the cavity of the en 


for they ever retain their tranſpareney. 


T he fibres of a muſcle neverthated TY 
creaſe in bulk, which could not be unleſs 


| they received a ſubtil Iymph by their fi- 


brillæ. The ſangiiiniferous veſſels there- 
fore diſcharge into the cavity of theſe fi- 
bres a ſpirituous ph kee to that 


of the nerves. | 
Hence the atterial blood RP to: 


muſcular motion, as the cauſe of that 


i 


heat which is neceſſary to the fluidity of 


the nervous lymph, and as the ſource of 
that ſpirituous lymph which is ſubſtituted 
5 | in 
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in place of the nervous fluid. It is by 
this mechaniſm” that the ligature of the 
artery, which is inſerted into 7 muſcle, 
deprives that muſcle of its motion; but 
it is not certain that this is owing to theſe 
cauſes only. It may be, that the ſangui- 
niferous veſſels of this muſcle, when relax- 
ed by the ſuppreſſion of the arterial blood, 
having leſſened thebulk of this muſcle; con- 
tinue it in a relaxed ſtate, and prevent the 
free courſe of the nervous fluid into its 
ducts, 

Or perhaps a compreſſion of the nerve, 
above its inſertion into the muſcle, occa- 
ſioned by the diſtenſion of the obſtructed 
artery, prevents ſuch an influx. Whether 
it be ſo or not, the two reaſons, which we 
have drawn from the neceſſity of the ar- 
terial blood to muſcular motion, are ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſh the conſequences which 
I ſhall deduce therefrom in the remaining 
part of this work, 

Hitherto I have not examined the body 
as relative to the organs of ſenſe and mo- 
tion, but in a general manner; I now 
proceed to a more particular examination. 
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0 the different Motions Fa the Bobr. 


We diſtinguiſh at firſt Sight in every 
animal, but more evidently in Man, twp 


different kinds of motion; the purely vo- 


luntary, and the purely mechanical. 93 
Voluntary motions have a character ſuf- 


ficiently diſtinct, without our undertaking 


to explain them; as to involuntary mo- 


tions, we muſt range them into this order, 


viz. the action of the organs af life, and 


the action of the organs of digeſtion: we 


may here likewiſe range the functions of 
thoſe organs; which preſerve the body in 


a ſtate of health, all thoſe motions which 


follow every particular attitude of the 


body, in ſhort, all which are the effects 


of the action of external objects on the 
machine, ſuch as convulſions, ſpaſms, &c. 

1 have already ſhewu, that the nervous 
fluid is the principle of motions but al- 
though this fluid be the immediate agent 
in all the motions of the body, it acts not 
always in the ſame manner: at one time 
it is independent in its operation, at other 
times it is ſubordinate to the ſoul. 1 
would extend my arm, and immgdiate- 


. ly my arm is extended; but ſhould I will 


that 
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that my pulſe ſhould ceaſe to beat, and 
my heart diſcontinue its motion, ſuch a 
volition would avail nothing 3 my pulſe 
will continue to beat, and my heart re- 
tain its motion, independent of my will, 
and in oppoſition thereto. In the firſt 
caſe, I perceive a power which commands, 
and a power which obeys: in the laſt, 1 
perceive a power which acts independently, 
and even Nrw zi to the will * the come 
manding power. 

Let as/here-Heall PI moment on | theſe 
conſiderations, and we may draw from 
them theſe conclusions, which we ſhall 
lay down as general laws of the chan 
of the human body. 125 

In all voluntary motions, the 3 
is ſubordinate to tbe ſbul, and becomes the 
inflrument ſhe uſes in per forming them. 

In all involuntary motions the nervous 
fluid is the principal -dyent, and, combined 
with the various organs which it animatet, 
performs independently all theſe motiant. 

And here, if I might be allowed to malte 
a thort digreſſion, I would -obſerve, that 
in this law, which renders the life of the 
body N of —_ ſoul, appeats the 

tender 
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tender cage: of Nature, anXiobs, if I may 
use the exp Felon, to teletbè it Work. 
*Whilft „ e Sel! earth, w ng 
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ties of motives frequently repeated, i in the 
lame order, cicber accidentally or with de- 
gu Such as thoſe habits we contract, by 
art. Among theſe are the, actions of thoſe 
whom we call ad/ent men; the gait or. 
walk of a perſon whoſe mind, being intent 
upon any ſubject, attends not to his ſteps z 
and that motion, which tends to preſerye 
the equilibrium of the body, when we 
ſtumble, or apy way incline from the cen- 
ter of gravity ; ſtartings, from a ſudden 
and violent noiſe; the different lincaments 
which the paſſions impreſs on the coun» 
tenancez and the imitative motions we 
perform whilſt looking upoti the actions 
of an ingenious otic „ All thoſe ac- 
tions; which philoſophers conhidet as pure- 
ly mechanical, are nevertheleſi not en- 
tirely ſo; not is Man in this reſpect a ſim- 
ple automaton yet theſe actions are not 
purely voluntary; but of 4 particular kind. 
A performer on the violin combines 
the moſt diverſified movements, and per- 
* By attending to tue aBticn of a good mimic, the 
motions: our geſtures itnitate the geſtures of thoſe 
who appear to be affected by any of Us paffions, * 
though we are not conſcious theredf 
Vor. I, G ; | forms 
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An obſervation, which muſt doubtleſs 
have occurred to the! reatler, is, that our 
organs not only perform ſſaak motions, 
but are ſo many mechagical ãnſtruments, 
which are ſet / in matioa by the, other 
faculties of the ſoul: fon got, ny the 
will gives the;;frk; impulſe to gur ox- 
gans; every. different; faculty. of the ſoul 
acts on them in its turn 3j ſometimes! they 
are wrou ght on by ſenſi bility ſometimes by 
inſtinct, and ſometimes by the imagina : 
tion: Wwhence ib follewe, That the nervous 
fluid is immediately ſubject to every one 
of theſe faculties. „nh vag 8. 
In thoſe ſtartings, hic are occafioned 
by any ſudden ànd vient noiſe, im the 
lineaments which are impieſſed on tlie 
countenante in the ditferent'palſrons , in 
that oratorial action which accompanies 
an animated ſpeech, it is the ſoul, 17 ra- 
ther it is its ending h which 1 agt= 
tates the body. mod" Jogith , i e 1 
In thoſe. „loathings nad antipathies 
which ſeize us at the Giphrofcanyrof- 
fenſve alimént, im che borrot "exeited"by 
any hocking ator." it 1 18 f the imagination 
which affects our. inteſtines, and occaſions 
convullive motions in them. 41s vitem 
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The'mndtions Which tend to preſorveithe 
<quilib#Huth of the body, wienitinclings 
from its center of gravityzi and dhe actions 
of an Infant, whichiprededeo all knows 
edge, datid even the grad] unfolding of 
the itellecty haue ahuirifourbe nritheriin 
the will, nor in the imagination; and 
tpting.[neithet dr ¹œůDihity nor Dm 
terhanidal laws, bur ftom inſtin ct acting 
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avoided. by ſtheſeiſe qa d Maman 
inclipatio nato fb No-mores dA, 
tan a ſitu ple ie oH hi4 arHn= 
gleſreſolue ofhtheupindzc/and it is dong l 
halb condlude this ar tele, Wich. ſomg 
particular obſecyations on ena 
tlons. toifsnigemi sch ai 10 ivy och 
We can, /in iohedience to the will, eon 
tract or relaai a muſele with aſtoniſhiag 
celerity, or by gradations. moge or leſs 
protractedi Mo dos the ntervous fluid 
produce that ſurpriaing action of the muſ- 
ales, in whithimotion and teſt alternativen 
ly ſucceed each other in the ſame: iniſtaatq 
This problem if o it cane teſoved/ is 
not connected with my preſemt ſabjedty 03 
Mo have iſcen that talligatuse ot: tha u 
of the dulla pinalid ja followed by 
parulytici affection of oll the parts of aba 
body which are ſituated fbiclow it thae 
the ſoulo cannotiaben cuntqact mor ir 
any of the muſcles of theſe, paralytit p then 
we ha vc den that the ideatloſ che but 
tnahemeniagedy oat] vunfur dub lin 
therefore, made'ly ub iu untunecun un of 
be nervous uli into ts uα Ul̃ ae 
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queſtionable truth eſtabliſhed: upon facts. 
ſtantaneous influx is 4 chimera 3 4 Since, 
te ſay they, animals have beten ſcen to live, 
walk and perform all inhein functions 
after theit heads were taken off. But 
what they ought to have done, but 
did nat dare v0 undertake was to have 
ſhewun in all theſei pretendet funthions,, = 
ſotnie act of volition, ſome action whach 
Had an aim or ſcope; ormwhich tended to 
ſome viſihle end. Auimablife ia a function 
iade pendant of ther ſauba and walking or 
flying, when they have no tendenqy to any 
end, are no more than continuations bf 
motions which are purely mechanicab ant 
are produced in this caſe by the convulſions 
of an itritated ſenſible ſubſtance? 

Another obſervation which depends up- 
on the preceding, and which we thalt 
apply hereafterg ds, that all involuntary 
motiohs,. iſuchims thoſe: which conſtitute 
life, being independant of the immediate 
influx of the nervous fluid, there ir reguin- 
ed a leſs quantity gf tt fluid to perform 
them, than ta-perform theſe which _ on 
a * the uιùũrmẽt 1 1 
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The organs of motion are co mpoſed of 
mut ae fibres, [which ares chemſelues 
compoſed; of 'orgariic Sbraay pe Abr hig. 
During the life of any animal, the mer 
vous fluid, uch ich ig communlly: pi cufnt- 
ing throughe its fihtes, f ls themtto a cer 
lain degret, .fuppy3ting chrir eg which 
are thus in 4 2 cgrlain degree of tenſion. 
Ihis cg inyal tea ſion is bernd rb nafu- 
rat tone of the ſolids. 
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ed otic from anotherzuthe more elaſtie the 
ſubſtance they compoſe WII be w om: 
Por 'the fame the tidte Eloſely 
he pareleles, which" Törn y dödy; ale 
united z the greater entdaner inks and 
Ub moers elaltie it wilf be. 

This very eridenthy appears ih AH bo- 
dies, which greaily abound with tymph : : 
papet;/ when ſoaked in water; is lax and 
ſoft; but its 1-1 [ont when the 
water is. evaporated: -/ 

It is the fame ir regard ta metals 33 by 
much beating, they are rendered mare 
elaſtic. It is evident; in zir of different 
temperature: and cold by conden ing bo- 
dies, increaſes their elaſticity ; whilſt; op 
the contraty, heat filates thea.and; Weake 
ens it. 

In their ehquiries i into the fit elements 
the ſolid parts of the body, phyfielogiſts 
Have ſuppoſed. all theſe organs to be 
fotmed of many minute nervous fibrillæ, 
and have inferred from the evidence of 
facts, that theſe fibtiller are compbled'df 
others much mote minute, but wilo 

1 beg my reader to remember, that J ſuppoſe an 


equality of the terms of hows ana N I do 
not conſtantly expreſs it. A 
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cavityz) reſemhling the filaments, of ins, 
which have beem reſolved by macstation. 
They aflign theſe fibrilla without a ca- 
vity, vas. the firſti elements of uri fibres : 
but it is. evident, that, they haxe for. theip 
principles the ſame, elements. with, the 
nervous lymph, whereof, all yr ſalids are 
compounded, Dtnodg YVIWOTR 1 N10 „9 
The ſabſtance af the nerves, and., the 
muſculat fihres being, homogenequs, e 
may readily comprehend, that the different 
degreęs of ęlaſticity, dequced from thę con- 
figuration, of the, elements, of bodies, is 
not to be included in gur calculation, A 
to the combination of, theſe diffetent ele- 
ments, it is certain, that the, more com- 
pact the ſuhſtance of, the : ſimple; fibses, 
and of the fibrille of the nerves, the more 
elaſtic they Will be. This truth, which 
is confirmed hy, conſtant experience, is 
evident from theory jitſelf: but thoſe 
which arg to be deduced from geometrical 
dimenſions are leſs, evident, they, appear 
not at hilt light, and are not diſcoyered 
without the aſſiſtance of art. 
The laws of the elaſticity of bodies 


which regard dimenſions, are little, if at 
all known. This matter, I believe, has 


not 
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not been yet treated bf hylany one; I alt 
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Buy ſelgſticityn dymaa chat property by 
which cggtaiahodiæ re uni to theip primie 
tive. ſtate, quem iche power which m = 
preſſed zhem con ſes to at onabm ih d 
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Not only the tonfequences are falſe 
which have been deddeed from the obſer- 
vations here given, but there appear be- 
tween the force of a body which depends 
on its dimenſions, and its primitive olaſti- 
city, relations of a quite cofitrary nature. 
It is certain, that à ſpherical figure is 
the ſtrongeſt 5 but take a body whoſe ſub- 
ſtance is the moſt elaſtic, us for inſtance, 
ſteel, faſhion it into a globular form, and 
try if you can Ny pn it the leaſt ela- 
ticity. g %οοοο q uu 
A tennis ball can be no exception, it 
being an heterogeneous ſubſtance, com- 
poſed of an infinite number of tectilineat 
and curvilinear longitudinally extended bo- 
dies, wound one upon the another, and 
included within a common covering. A 
bladder diſtended with air is not more con- 
cluſivè ; for we are Here ſpłaking of do- 
lids, not of fluids. It will be equally im- 
pertinent to ſay, that a ball of marble, 
when forcibly impelled againſt another 
body of the ſame nature, rebbunds with 
great force. Even ſuppoſing T''cannvt 
aſſign any reaſon for this phenomena; 
what will you be advantaged thereby ?. It 
is * that to ſorm a concluſion. .ſub- 
verſiye 
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verſive of the principle here eſtabliſſied, 
you mot prore ht ibis phenomenon 
ariſes from the elaſtieity uf the ball of mas 
ble, and muſt be attributed to its ſpherie 
form; and not to the air as a medium, 
nor to any other cauſ e. 

Ent take another piece oß ſteal, 110 
length being three on four times its dia- 
meter, and you will perceiue a ſmall de- 
gree of elaſticity. Lengthen this cylinders 
preſerviag-the: fame diameter, and you 
will perceive in every one the elaſticity to 
increaſe with this dimenſion. Select any 
elaſtic body yqu pleaſe, the reſults will be 
always the ſame. The elaſtidiiy of any 
body therefore increaſes in proportion as 

its ſtrength diminiſhes, | 

From this obſervation I lay down theſe 
two oonſequances, as demoaſtrati ve prin. 
ciples : . That,, err vous fibres pf ur 
equal. length; that: which bas tbe haſt dia- 
meter hai th greateſt elaſlicitys and among 
theſe, af an equal diameter, that which. bas 
the. greatalt length; has likewife, tha greate/t 
rlaſlicity . ano nova n try 
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Finally, an obſervation which at- firſt 
will appear ſurprizing, and which is the 
reſult of the preceding, is, tbat the elaſti- 
city of a body à large diameter is aug - 
mented in proportion to the logſe connection of 
its conſiituent parts. Hence the reaſon 
why the organs of aged perſons, by a.con- 
tinual aſſimilation of the nervous lymph, 
become rigid and very little elaſtie. Hence 
likewiſe it is, that in perſons of an ad- 
vanced age, the uſe of emollient liquors 
dilating the pores of the ſolids, ſomewhat 
reſtores their elaſticity. 

Such in general are the laws of the 
elaſticity of bodies dependent on their dis 
menſions. 

by the cold, altho' it is nevertheleſs ſhortened, This 
obſervation is juſt, but the conſequence falſe. It is not 
by ſhortening this ſpring that the cold increaſes its 
elaſticity, but by rendering its ſubſtance more compact. 
By being ſhortened, its elaſticity certainly is leſſened ; 
but is augmented by its ſubſtance being GENE + 
more denſe. Thus the cold produces on elaſtic bodies 
two different effects, and on comparing them, we per- 
ceive, that elaſtic bodies gain thereby more than they 
loſe; for, in order to weaken their elaſticity, the cole 
acts only on one dimenſion, but to ſtrengthen the 


elaſticity, it acts upon all. 
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That ſulphurous particles exhale from 
natedtics, is evident from divers experi- 
ments. Their vapours have the ſame 

II ſcent, 
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ſcent, with the vapour of ſulphur : acids 
prevent their ill effects, as it does thoſe of 
all ſulphurous ſubſtances. The action of 
fire deprives them of their qualities z and 
applied externally to the head, or ſoles of 
the feet, they produce the ſame effect as 
when taken inwardly. ”=_ 

Niere we ſee that the purity of the ner- 
vous fluid is deſtroyed ; and theſe effects of 
Harcotics are alſo produced by many other 
medicaments. The inſorption of the pus, 
in ſuppurated wounds, by which the ner- 
vous fluid is depraved, occaſions an op- 
preſſion of the ſpirits. The vapours which 
exhale from gold or filver mines, and the, 
effluvia of infected air, produce the fame 
effects. 

This is the reaſon why formieny Mlavimals 
languiſhed, that approached the /acus averni. 
They, who dwelt near it were weak and diſ- 
eaſed, and their complexion pale and livid. 
The beaſts gradually loſt the uſe of their 

limbs, and putrification preſently enſued. 
The birds no ſooner approached this infected 
at moſphere, than they ſeemed to have loſt 
the power of flying. The moment they 
felt the effects of theſe deſtructive exha- 
lations, their wings loſt their elaſticity ; 


their 
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their bodies, their ſtrength; and they fell 
dead into the waters. 

Not only external bodies deprave the 
fluid of the nerves; but the fluid, if ever 
ſo pure, becomes vitiated, when it conti- 
nues in the body a confiderable time with- 
out motion. 3h 

This is evident in continent perſons, 
from the ſtupor which is occaſioned by 
corrupted ſemen, When the teſticles of 
a bull have been compreſſed, and the ſe- 
minal veſſels rendered incapable of per- 
forming their functions, the parts adja- 
cent to the matrix of the cow are covered 
with ulcers and carnoſities, from the diſ- 
charge of corrupted ſemen in coition. 
From theſe obſervations, let us lay down 
this general rule. 

The purer the nervous fluid is, the bet - 
ter it is adapted to the motion of the body, 
and the greater is the organic elaſticity of 
the fibres. | 

The nervous fluid is a compound, form- 
ed of an extreme ſubtil ſpirituous liquor, 
which is the principle of motion, and a 
gelatinous lymph which is likewiſe ex- 
tremely ſubtil, and ſerves as a vehicle to 
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the animal ſpirits, to fix them and regu- 
late their action. 

The nervous lymph has a much greater 
ſhare in the compoſition of this fluid, than 
the animal ſpirits, but not always in the 
ſame proportion, nor has it always the 
ſame conſiſtence, nor the ſame fluidity, 

If we conſider but for a moment the 
functions of the animal ſpirits and nervous 
lymph, we ſhall eafily perceive, that the 
fluid of the nerves muſt produce very 
different effects, according to the different 
combination of theſe liquors. 

If the animal ſpirits be ſupplied to the 
nervous fluid in too ſmall a quantity, the 
organic elaſticity of the fibres will be ex- 
tremely weak; if in too large a quantity, 
they irritate the ſenſibility of theſe organs 
by their pungency, as ſtyptics, when they 
are applied to excoriated parts of the body, 
render them rigid. The fluid of the nerves 
therefore does not give our fibres all their 
elaſticity, except when it is combined 
with the nervous lymph in a juſt pro- 
portion, Hence let us conclude, that 
the more fluid the nervous lymph is, 
the more inſtantaneous the action of the 
ſame fluid will be. 

The 
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The more this lymph abounds in the 
nervous fluid, the weaker and more lan- 
guid is the tone of the fibres. On the 
contrary, the greater the quantity of the 
animal ſpirits, provided that quantity be 
not ſo exceflive as to occaſion rigidity, 
the more powerful is its action, and the 
ſtronger the elaſticity of the fibres, 

I ſhall now examine the organic elaſti- 
city relatively to the quantity of the ner- 
vous fluid, its quality being the ſame. 

As our fibres are hollow cylinders, form- 
ed of planes of parallel fbriliz, let us 
view the phenomena which reſult from 
their ſtructure, relatively to the quantity 
of the fluid which pervades them. When 
exhauſted of their fluid, the fibres are then 
relaxed, and entirely deſtitute of organic 
elaſticity. | 

Inſtead of being entirely exhauſted, 
ſuppoſe, in theſe ſame fibres, a ſmall 
quantity of nervous fluid, they will not be 
then ſo much relaxed, and will poſleſs 
ſome ſmall degree of organic elaſticity. 

But if the fibres abound with their fluid, 
and that not in too great a degree, they 
will yield to the impreſſion of objects, their 

H 3 re · action 
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re- action will be ſtrong, and they will have 
their full organic elaſticity. 
However, to attain that end, the quan- 
tity of the fluid which pervades their fi- 
brillæ, and that which pervades the tubes 
they compoſe, muſt be proportionate. 
When this fluid is in too great, or too 
ſmall a quantity in the tubes, it com- 
preſſes too powerfully, or too weakly the 
fluid contained in the fibrillæ. In this 
caſe the coats of the fibrillæ are ill ſup- 
ported; in the other caſe they are rigid, 
and in both, the organic elaſticity is very 
imperfect, and uice verſa. 

Finally, ſuppoſe theſe fibrille diſ- 
tended to exceſs by their fluid, they will 
then oppoſe a very great reſiſtance to the 
action of any power; their re- action will 
be weak and difficult; in a word, they 
will be in a manifeſt ſtate of rigidity. 

We may therefore conclude, that there 
are almoſt infinite degrees of organic elaſ- 
ticity, whereof relaxation and rigidity are 
the extremes, and the moſt perfect tone 
the middle term. 7 | 
The original elaſticity of the fibres va- 
ries likewiſe with the different ſolidity of 
their coats. ; | 


When 
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When too lax or too thin, their coats 
yield too eaſily to the action of the ner- 
vous fluid, and re- act but with little force. 
When too ſolid, they difficultly yield 
to the action of that fluid, and re- act like- 
wiſe but weakly. The medium, or a mo- 
derate degree of ſolidity, is therefore beſt 
adapted to communicate the due tone to 


our Organs. 


The Organs of Senss, confidered with re- 
gard to their different Degrees of Senſibility. 
_ I fhall here ſubjoin ſome obſervations, 
on the organs of ſenſe; and firſt let us 
endeavour to diſcover upon what princi- 
ples the force of our ſenſations depends ; 
and ſince we cannot eſtimate the different 
degrees of the ſenſibility of our organs 
by intuition, let us deduce ſome rules from 
comparative anatomy, whereby we may 
be enabled to form a judgment of them. 
| Theſe rules muſt be drawn from the 
nerves, As theſe organs have ſo conſide- 


rable a ſhare in the phenomena of human 
nature, we cannot examine them too cloſe- 
ly, in order to become perfectly acquaint- 
ed with their ſtructure. 
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The nerves are the productions of the 
meninges with which they unite, and 
form one ſubſtance. On examining the 
ſtructure of the nerves by the niceſt diſ- 
ſections, we obſerve that the meninges 
are formed of two lamellz, and that each 
of theſe lamellz has a duplicature, and its 
particular veſſels, which never appear but 
when theſe membranes are inflamed. 

The lamellæ of the dura mater ſupply 
the nerves with two thick and ſolid coats; 
the lamellæ of the pia mater ſupply them 
with two coats likewife, but of a thinner 
ſubſtance. | 

If we attentively trace the nerves 
from their origin, we may obſerve, that 
they always diveſt themſelves of the mem- 
branes which they receive from the dura 
mater, when they form any organ of ſen- 
ſation, where exquiſiteneſs is neceſſary ; 
and even ſometimes they diveſt themſelves 
of the external lamella of the pia mater, 
when that organ requires a ſuperior de- 
gree of ſenſibility : this is very evident in 
the ſtructure of the eye. 

The lamellæ of the dura mater cover 
the lamelle of the pia mater, The lamel- 
læ of theſe membranes are united by a cel- 
lular 
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Jular web; the interior lamellæ form a 
reticular film, whoſe cells are replete with 
the nervous fluid. 1 

When the nerve diveſts itſelf of its ex- 
teriot coats, to form any organ of ſenſa- 
tion, this cellular web, which I have juſt 
mentioned, being no longer conſtrained, 
dilates, and vegetates like the tendrils of 
the vine, The extremities of theſe ner- 
yous ramifications are extremely minute, 
and regularly bound together after the 
manner of a powder puff: ſometimes 
their many nervous fibrillæ being uniform- 
ly united, form a contexture which much 
reſembles velvet. 

Thus the nerves, being but little ſenſi- 
ble in their large branches, and yet leſs in 
their trunks, become more ſo in propor- 
tion as they are diveſted of a greater num- 
ber of their coverings ; for the ſubſtance 
of the parts which compoſe the organs 
of ſmelling, is more delicate and more 
fenſible than that of the parts which form 
the organs of taſte; the ſubſtance of the 
nervous parts which form the organ of 
ſight is more delicate, and more ſenſible 
than that of thoſe which compoſe the or- 


gan 
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gan of ſmelling *. It is therefore evi- 
dent, that the more ſubſtantial any nerve 
is, the more denſe is its. ſubſtance, and 
the leſs ſenſible it will be. 

But care muſt be taken here, that we 
do not confound the appearance with the 
reality. . 

The whole nervous ſubſtance is indeed 
ſenſible, but how many are the cauſes 
which may render that ſenſibility of no ef- 
fe to the ſoul ? It is only by means of the 
nervous fluid, that the ſoul is conſcious of 
the ſenſiblity of the nerves, or rather, it 
is only by the aid of this fluid, that it re- 
ceives the impreſſion of external objects on 
the organs of ſenſe. Thus, that the ſoul 
may perceive the ſenſibility of the nerves, 
if I may be allowed ſo to expreſs myſelf, 
theſe organs muſt be compoſed of fibrillæ, 
which are replete with the nervous fluid, 
and the ſubſtance of theſe fibrillæ muſt be 
moved by the impreſſion of objects in ſuch 

' manner as to produce on the fluid they 


This is evident, if we judge of it only by the 
ſubtilty of their reſpective objects: that of the ſmell, 
is incomparably more delicate than that of the taſte, 
and that of the ſight is infinitely ſuperior to both. 


contain, 
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contain, the motions neceſſary to com- 
municate their ſenſations to the foul. 
Hence a defect in the fluid of the nerves 
in the nervous fibrille ; when their re- 
ticular ſubſtance is too compact to admit 
this fluid, or too lax to retain it ; when the 
coats of the organic fibres are too- ſolid 
to yield to the impreſſion of objects, 
or too weak to re- act on their fluid; 
may be the cauſe, that an organical part 
ſhall ſeem to be entirely deprived of its 
ſenſibility. Hence the reaſon why the 
nervous film appears to be inſenſible; the 
capillaments which compoſe this reticular 
ſubitance, being no longer real ducts, but 
cloſely compacted fibrillæ, have no com- 
munication with the ſoul. This is the 
reaſon why nervous fibres which are diſ- 
poſed to oſſify, and thoſe which are ob- 
ſtructed or covered, as it were, with a 
ſtratum of fibres entirely ſolid, appear to 
be void of all ſenſation, 
If different cauſes may affect the ſenſi- 
| bility of the nerves, as it reſpects the ſoul, 
ſo as to render it of no effect; different 
cauſes may likewiſe modify it. Let us {till 
wave any enquiry into the reality of this, and 
content 
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content ourſelves with things as they ap- 
pear to our ſenſes ; and without fatiguing 
ourſelves, by a fruitleſs endeavour to pry 
into the eſſence of our ſenſations as they 
are in themſelves, and as they reſpe& our 
organs, let us confine ourſelves to conſi- 
der what they are with reſpect to the 
ſoul, and to determine their different de- 
grees of energy from the ſtructure of the 
organs of ſenſe, and from the force of the 
impulſe communicated to their fluid, 

The qualities of an organ, neceſſary to 
the higheſt degree of ſenſibility, may be 
reduced to two points, viz. its ſuſcepti- 
bilityof being ſtrongly impreſſed by external 
objects, and that of forcibly communi- 
cating its impreſſions to the nervous fluid, 
The higheſt ſenſibility of an organ de- 
pends then on the extreme minuteneſs of 
its fibres, and on their very great elaſticity: 
for the thinner the coats of the nervous 
fibres are, ſo they be ſtrong enough to 
contain their fluid, the leſs they reſiſt the 
action of objects, and the ſtronger are the 
impreſſions they receive, ceteris paribus. 
This is the reaſon why nature is ſo at- 
tentive to diveſt the nerves of their exterior 
coats, 
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coats, when ever ſhe would form any deli- 
cate organ of ſenfation. Their ſenſibi- 
lity is then increaſed in proportion to the 
minuteneſs of the nervous fibrille : and 
the more elaſtic they are, the better they 
will be adapted to communicate to the 
nervous fluid that impreſſion which is re- 
quiſite for tranſmitting to the ſoul the 
ſtrongeſt ſenſations, | | 
This truth, which is founded on mecha- 
nical laws, is confirmed by experience. 
It is certain, that in ſlight inflammations, 
in eretipelatous effloreſcences and arthritic 
ſwellings, the fibres are the moſt tenſe, 
and the moſt ſenſible. It is likewiſe cer- 
tain, that the ſoft fleſhy parts of the body, 
polypous excreſſences, all fibres which are 
lax and greatly abounding with lymph, as 
the fibres of dropſical perſons, poſſeſs a 
very ſmall degree of ſenſibility, in compa- 
riſon of the parts which are tenſe and not 
exceſſively moiſtened. Another obſerva» 
tion, which confirms the preceding, is 
that in the natural ſtatz of our fibres, 
when we would receive any exquiſite ſen- 
ſation, we diſtend the organ, as may be 
obſerved in the eyes and ears of attentive 
perſons ; 
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perſons : the ſenſibility of our organs in- 
creaſing with the elaſticity of our fibres. 

Let us conclude then, that the higheſt 
degree of fenfibility depends on the extreme 
minufteneſs and elaſticity of the nervous fibres. 

By this method we may judge how the 
ſenſibility of one perſon differs from the 
ſenſibility of another, notwithſtanding ſen- 
ſations are incommunicable, 
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E have hitherto conſidered Man as 

a phyſical being, let us now con- 
ſider him as a moral one. Let us turn 
our eyes inwards on ourſelves, contemplate 
the internal Man, and inveſtigate the na- 
ture of the ſoul: that we may do this in 
2 manner becoming the dignity of the 
ſubject, let us reject the vain metaphyſical 
refinements of philoſophers, and wholly 
apply ourſelves to uſeful enquiries and im- 
portant truths, 

If the body be an admirable. machine, 
the ſoul is a ſubſtance yet more wonderful. 
The body indeed exiſts independent of the 
ſoul, but it is the ſoul which animates it. 

This is that inviſible agent which actuates 
the limbs, which produces that harmony of 
motion, and all thoſe rapid and ſurpriſing 
movements we diſcover in the body, It 
is the ſoul which varies the phyſiognomy, 


and 
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and by turns impreſſes thereon grace, ma- 
jeſty, fear, meekneſs, innocence, and love. 
It is this which renders the countenance 
the index of the mind, ſo that we read 
thereon the thoughts which. the tongue 
refuſes to reveal. Without the ſoul, the 
body would be like a plant, ſeparated from 
the foil; whence it drew its nouriſhment, 
and would periſh as ſoon as delivered from 
the womb, notwithſtanding its admirablg/ 
ſtructure, from its inability, to ſelect the 
aliments, by which the decays: of nature 
might be repaired. - But however great 
this power of the ſoul may Wen it is 
not confined to this. 
The body is undoubtedly a ſenfible be- 
ing; but it is by the ſoul only that we are 
enabled to judge of the union of both, and 
are conſcious of that intimate communica«" 
tion, by which they are reciprocally ſenſi- 
ble to the impreſſions of each other, and 
are indeed two diſtinct 0 united 
in one. 1 
It is the ſoul, which renders Man an in- 
telligent and free being, by 'its' innate 
energy, diſſipates the darkneſs in which 
nature had involved him, whereby he be- 


comes acquzinted with other _—— his 
fellow 
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fellow inhabitants of this earth, and ſoar- 
ing above into the celeſtial regions, makes 
bim comprehend all nature in his ideas z 
and is, in fine, the cauſe of that amazing 
knowledge and ſagacity where with he is 
endowed. 


It is the foul hich aſſembles all the be- 
ings in nature before him, and, calling 
back paſt times, in ſome ſort extends his 
exiſtence throughout all ages; raiſes him 
above ſenſible objects; tranſports him into 
the vaſt fields of imagination; enlarges, ſo 
to ſpeak, the boundaries of the univerſe; 
creates neẽ worlds, and enhances his enjoy» 
ments by the poſſeſſion of objects which 


never had a being. 
In a word, the ſoul, by its Wande 


and paſſions, enables this weak imperfect 
creature, Man, to change the face of na- 
ture; and, at his will and pleaſure, to 
become either its tyrant or benefactor. 
But let us conſider theſe different ob- 
jects ſeparately ; and examine the fa- 
culties of the ſoul, in the ſame manner 
as we examined the mechaniſm of the 
body. Let us trace them in their un- 
folding, and afterwards through the ex- 
erciſe of their functions; ſtudy the nature 
Vor. I. 5 N 
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He eee "on ks there 
fore has 4 f i 114, N 

Theſe; facultics, of the al have, horn : 
= known to,biloſopherys and they are 
the only ones, which, modern. philoſophy 
ackgowledgen. Bat ig we. attentively 
 confider, human actions, there evidently 
appears ip, the; ſouL. another, faculty, in- 
tirely difterent. from the Preceding) ang j is 
the fame with that which/1 in brute apimals 
is called inſtintt ; that, ig, 3 natural bias 
or prenepeſs ta particular objects, inde- 
pendent of, and prior to all knowledge. | 

It is this faculty which regulates the ac+ 
tions of Man in the early parts of life 
and. ſometimes: regulates them in his ripgr 
years, though without being perceived: 
For it is not wing to learning. npr to ex- 
perience that infants ſack the breath, ap- 
Þly:things to the mouth, or extend theit 
Hands to "the eee which pleaſe, them: 
it is nat reaſon which teaches them to fly 
from danger, or ſhrink from fire, When 
. they fiſt feel. it burn them. 

This principle is inherent in Man, thoygh 
not. always, perceived, As it was given us 
to · regulate our actions till ſuch time as 
e is ere unfolded, ſo we 25 
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that in proportion as teaſon appears, "ins 
ſtint, gradually vaniſhes : and in thoſe ac- 
tions which it afterwards directs, as we 
ſeldom examine what paſſes within us, we 
are unable to diſtinguſh ſoch as are to be 
attributed to reaſon, from thoſe whith 
proceed Wü ne een 

A kind of titillation felt in the bol 
dh generates love in tlie ſoul, but itt 
klinet points out the object. Til 
is what caüſes the mutual propenſity of 
"the ſexes; and prompts them to perpe⸗ 
toate theilt Nader It is inſtinct wWhicft 
moves the mother to ſuckle her infant, 
teaches the hen'to'cover her eggs, and ths 
wolf to noutifh her young. But if Man eber 
had occifion for this principle, if he Vet" 
166d in need of its conſtant afffſtunee; I 
muſt have been in the fit days of Ural 
tion. Let us then view Man juſt ab H 
came but of the hands df Natüre; aud 
here we ate not to have retourſe to mtr 
cles, neithet are we to imagine out fllt 
parents had any extraordinary means of 
ſubſiſtance; we are to ſuppoſe the laws 
of nature acting, in the primordial ſtate 
of things, as they act at preſent, ſee- 
| Ing there is no reaſon to believe that they 
| have 
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bave varied ; let us therefore endeavour 
to ſupply, by philoſophical inferences, the 
chronology, of; Mace ages n are un- 
known. CI ENTS nl e ve 0 [-f6 

Man, at his feſt coming. into the 
4 is feeble, helpleis, and entirely de- 
void of knowledge; he therefare needs 
ſtrength, aſſiſtance, and judgment: even 
his ſenſes arę not then developed * but 
ſuppoſing they were, he could make. no 
uſe of them, not haying as yet compared 
bis, ſenſations, ;,muck, left diſtinguiſhed 
them; he. perceives no external object; in 
a Word, he ig an almoſt inſenſüble auto- 
maton, and à ſcarce animated ſtatue., 

„The ſenſes gradually unfald, and arg 
perfected, by exerciſe: by degrees aa ina 
fant learns, ta ſee and feel; the faculties 
of the ſoul, afterwards expand with thoſe 
of the hody, nd. riſe to perfection by exd 
erciſe. What notion are e to, form of 
Man's condlitig, during this long inter- 
"ik In what, Manner .arg, we to ſuppoſe 


4 Theey © eyes, 4 Atcern t the light, but indiſtinQ Ye 
The memb; ayg'tympuni being > relaxed, the eat cannot hear, 
and the nerves being yet in an inelaſtic ſtate, all the 
ſenſes are dull and imperfect, | Ly 


| (4) 79 A 3 +4 8 A-. 13, him 7 
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Him to fubGft, fince' we muſt not have te. 
courſe to celeſtial ad ?:; 03 

Suppoſing Man's evhdition, at he Fils 
ſtant of his creation, in all reſpect Nu 
tfiat uf a new börn imfünt; sc“ that 
nature, in the unfolding ef nie r 
gans; purſued the fame" laws at bf Phe ſbnt 
he maſt evident) Have ed ef hunger] 
wong befbre Re ebuld cen be Table "of 
afftibgeimmg his proper Bourimiment. 
The Human rate thetefore miſt Have pe- 
fithed; act Mau ofigiinl comdirioh beef 
4 Rate of land y; hide waute mdf 
hive beſtowtd. vn Man at '6rft' au Want 
at dur Birth; wirh whatevet is rechte 
for animal ſubfiſtanee. Te fdcheé of 
fats obliges us to believe, chat Mat Came 
from the hands df the Createt; of N. 
ſtatüre und ftrength, with all e Ke . 
petfegion; as Pallas 16 Jad te habe 
the deal ef Jupiter. e def 44 lui. Ar 

Thus, although it is to be ſuppoſed tha 
Man muſt Hive been ertated of ſull M- 
hate herd fome philoſaphers, more reſpeftable 
fr their piety than judgment, who ſuppoſed; our firk 
palents had” very ſtrange modes of ſubliſting. Same 
ptttetided"thit they were fed by angels others, chat 
they were ſuckled by ſheep ; and others again, that 
they were endowed with intuitive knowledge. 


Sour, 


ON HE HUMAN SOU. 
Sour, with all his Nnſss. Fr gg, 8 
yet advanced but very ligtlg zit a ] 
to ſhew in what Manggr hg MAF az 
to ſubſiſt. It i p88. Bright do 1 
him endowed with. bodily, 1 
he knew how to avai himfglf of the 
formation of his ſnſeß. and 1 
ty of his licabs g he aſt. M i 
the faculty of diſtinguiching his ime gt 
for, Mthont this, 1 the rgſt gf his nr 
dom mants would. bine been ust alt 
may. cably be conceived, in amg ex 
Man, in proces, of time, — epabled 

19 acquire this Knoytdge; 309.56 08 Ki | 
2s, het A IHIG b fix kno vASI8p 
he did ac,» „uind tes 700 
When hanger, 0 HV how come 
he ta kao het FRG! And pg 
Would fatigfy: theſe, Siet, N 
who pretend. A ee F MAN Nee 
reaſqn and experiegeę. (gy 
Conßae Mang plges v e 
1 
Perianee, 25 cape 
he can attgin.4he HHN 1 7 5 
ments; . 
at tue Hope of jy laden e 
4. T D 332”, Y3 
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of thiſt on the bank of à river; or, 
from bis igriorance” of the natufe of eo- 
medible Tubſtances;\ ent poiſon,” What 
then mit" Rave become of Man, Had tie 
been without iuſtinct, His only infallible 
guide“ Who“ dôes not ſee that, With 
this boaſted feaſon; the human race had 
petiſhed;” notwithſtanding all' the precau- 
ons of nature for their preſervation- 
& Serie chink to elde the neceſſity of in- 
ſtiſict tö Man, by alledging, that he imi - 
Wted the beaſts; but this' is otlly ſhun- 
"$f the e een ee AN 


Taking it för granted that Man itnitat- 
ed chte beaſts, it is evident, chat this prü- 
penſity to imitation,” muſt have been in- 
nate and Prior to all ænowWledge? but how 


tame Mam by this pröpenſty to imitate 


"Hem? Beſides,” doth not this imitätzon 
fuppofs im Man 4 kiowledge'hs Ebuld not 
have as yet acquired; à knowledge of the 
phynbal rerätion, between his nature and 
thar of beaſts? "How many difheulties 
fand in the way of this bypotheffs ! 
And what 4 concurrence of ciroum- 
Runes muſt be Imagined'!' We muſt 'Hrſt 

rove, that Man was endowed with ch- 
pacity to obſerve the brute animals; and 


then, 
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then ſhew how, be game to confine his ĩmi- 
tation of them to certain particulat gaſes; as 
fat inſtance, hy hg imitated the got n- 


ly when it brquſed. qui the tengxils, of the 
vipe, and mot ben iti cropped the hem- 
lock ; for otherwyiſe he,woyld have found 
poiſon where he ſought for od. 
Hence jt) is evident, that by atttibating 
to Man an, inſtinct, hereby he. ſupported © 
Himel, in, imixation, of the inſtinct of 
brute, ien admitting him to hage 
imitated them in thoſe caſes only which | 
are con formable-to his been we attrihute 
40 him a gyide different f from reaſon. It were 
more eligible to allow him ag infting, thy 
which he js enabled of bim(clf, ta diſcenn 
his proper, pouciſhment 3, jnftead gf alas 
ing him any fagalty 71 8 is till teſolzable 
into inſtinet tgueh af angie Finds and 
AL —— to see difficulties upapeid- 
ab le on {ugh "Gs, ly pO 1051 08 ar , 
Keaſ on Reyons d not be 75 fe — gui 
to Man ; we muſt thereforg allow Fin 
poſlef ſs an inftigR, as an, 2 — 
| = faculty whereby he ig dirggted, like 


other animals, .in the es of bis Prager 
aliments. 


4 | Om 21 . en 
„, alan Meiden ig 1 is 


430 
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ihne: ro v: 03 Ham 
„ Of, INATE, SAA. 
„Beßdes thoſe) facultios) - there is in the 
ſou] an innate ſentiment, priur tv all ſnſa. 
tion, and to all ideas With which nature 
has connected the preſervation of: human 
beings: Lean ſelf - love, that powerful 
principle, which irrefrſtiblyditects man- 
kind: in all / their actions, oſten without 
being pereeived, the ſource vf every paſs 
Gon, aucb the end to which all our defizes 
are directed. 155590191251 115 l. 
Asi this dove is nobougded, and infinite · 
y more ſtrong chan the love ef others. 
imple ab it is, it has been divided ind 
two ſeniments; different in their natubę 
and effects, viz; love of out ſvl pes, and 
16% E preferetics7 but it is caHly 
reed, chat theſe” are bat ont rund the 
Eine uffection of che ſou}, which ic du 
diſtingwuiſnable by citcumſtances. 
den the love of our ſelves acts ſimply 
ib Man, without his comparing Himſelf 
with 'othets;!7t is à ſentiment prompting 
Hm to ſeck after happinels'or pleaſure, and 
to ſſy from pain. ichn en i 
When it acts in oppoſition to che ad- 
vüntage of others, it induces Man to pre- 
f | ſer 
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himſelf to evety. other - confideration, 
10 6s pub n On good, been n 10 the 
prejudice of” his friend. In the frſticuſe, 
the love of (elf, ꝓrompting us inceſſantlꝶ ta 
patſue happineſs, 'bepomes the ſbgrce of 

raſt number of pleaſing@ntiments; wicht 
tegurdito che dhe u our pleaſura n du 
tue ſevond, the loe of (elf annbiiates 
tote. Iris thi whicty turas/frovernaicafs 
foction into Hatte ar rival neh foe 
theit retiprocal deſtruction, ani ĩnſtig atot 
them to ton imutder un thecoaind of 
8 fathorvtheene}.oltis dhigatnch amony 
favage nutions, :inftits/fary.m. the tucaft 
of warreorgittelstho:xidtor's bofrnapama 
his vanquiſhad ſue, Sas even to cha him 
devout ithe entizils af tie lain yet palpitety 
ing with life. I 4s this whigh, 1n/4cay gy 
ſet by an ehomy: without and pteſed by 
famine. wii uns the: epades hh 
ture of females.ta vage fury, aud makes 
the another deſtrey the fruit af heꝶ mwornb, 
It is this, 41-8 word, ich io{picenel hols 
 cipel deeds, all. the: ſanguionry. action, 


which nature recoils to hear 51 
Another ſentiment innate in, the human 
bert and which ds belt any cat inte ryals, 
21 | is 


iy maternal. affaction, that indeariag pron 


penſity, on which the preſervatiau ok, o 


ſpecies duting:infancy: depends. TS 149, 
This ſentiment ig independents af:ebery 


other, and is as blind and undiſcerning an 


its manner of acting as inſtinct itialf &. 
A modern author has attempted to deduce 
it frötm lelf-ove. “ The mother, ſays 


t he, at firſt nouriſhes her little ones ſor 


nher own; after wards . for their! goed. 
But hew did the firſt mother know that 
the ſuelcling her child would be of ſervico 
toqherielſ r Beſides, in bow min other 
inſtanees doth this affection appear? Con- 


ſtraintſ adi ſagrecable uffiers, every kid 
ſelf-denial, become pleaſing taſks ti a mĩᷓZ 


ther, and troubleſome thoughiitheæ be, yet 
ſhe: conſtautly di ſchaiges them tothe ex- 


ponceſoſ her pleaſure, reſt, andi oſten of 


life itſelf-; ho many dangers do ſomo 
mothers voluntarily undergo fat the pre- 
ſervation of their -offepring ! | PRI TTL NES 


It is no leſs abſurd, to deduce this af 
feRion from friendſhip On What ideas of 


the:merit of a new bern infant, ind apa- 


ble of, communicating any pleaſure, and 
* We frequently obſerve hend td hard" ali feed 


young ducklings, and ducks tohatch and feed chickens 
ſcarce 
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ſcarce one remove from ſtupidity, can it 
be foundedꝰ?ꝰ WWW W U 121144, NO Maus 
Hence it is evident, ithat the love df 
mothers for tlieir offs pring is a ſntibdent 
impreſſed ot the: human heart bythe 
Creaton. e nen 194 ane 4" 
200130 01:43 qr eee eine bot A 


4 ' Refutatjnn, of the Opinun of, Bbilgſintert 
ede nl PPAR AB -in u „d 
Some philoſophers. to the number oſin 
nate ſentiments oalready mentioned add 
pity that, gentle / emgtion which! mode 
rates, the, love of della. intareſts che happy: 
in the ſuffetings S otheir fellow ru 
A hythedend.ofpbilidibornningntd 
human kindtst vfitsolg 3m032d. 1s1n9b-Hs) 
% Wer ſympathize withithe) uwnbappy|; 
«we weep ad the plaimilve flrwotineb the) 
“ rtunate, and ave:moved!!'with ale; 
1 ories of eth pie w dre in pain, 111 „li 
t, At the fightbof a ravetious:1beaf}' 
tearing the tender budy of un inſamt / we! 
feel extreme anguilh; land the ſbul uh- 
* dergoes exeruclating agitutiohe 10. 
Piiy is ſo natural a'ſdfitiment} chat 
©) precedes veflection and ever brute ant” 
« mals have cyident marks of it T 
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% A horſe ſtarts hack at the; fight of 4 
1 dead one, one dog licks the wounds t 
, another, and cattie, when driven ta the 
$6 fanghter - houſe, vent,doleful' cries; » 
+ Theſe are the + proofs  whereon-thoſs 
philoſophers ground their opinion 
Alt firſt ſight it appeats to be well found- 
xd, but it is eaſy to conceive, that nature 
formed not Man originally compaſſionate, 
All men have not pity, Gvagos bot little, 
ebildren los, and Man, who, if this opinion 
- ere true, caught to give the moſt evident 
- proofs of it, ia the earty part of life, betrays 
not the leaſt fign of any ſuch ſemiment. 
If pity is an innato fentiment, why 
—. human heart is void of it da infancy? 
Why, in thoſe who are inſane from their 
birth, ſhould this principle be likewiſe 
wholly imperoeptible, ſeciog they arp; not 
| deprived of the other faculties of the foul ? 
% Pizy is a ſentiment ſo natural, that 
. e brute creation habe many moch of 


| it“ * * „e 4p 
— there-far-thjs adler- 
ons; 's i} + A8 4 i li! 9111 


:*(1®.;A horſe Soom bnok-atobedghtcafin 
of dead opc dog licks the wounds of 
_ #5: another ;-and.cattle, when driven to we | 
+ Hlace of ſlaughter, vent doleful cries.” 
But 


But who is aſſured thut this is not an 
inſtinct peetiar eo brüten? Who knows, 
whether theſe external ſigns be not the 
effect of ſomre diſagreeable ſenſation, or 
rather, of fear excited by the horrdr of 
the ſight, chan mat S of c] ο¹νiỹõjn/ 
ven in Man, the external mürks of 
pity are mot pity atſelf; we may have the 
ſtrongeſt appehrane of being affoctedi und 
not feel the leaſt emotion: A>cperfore 
may zealouſly affiſt ĩn drefiing! another 
wounds, eaſing his gehmg himbs und at- 
leviating his misfor tuns; merely! dom che 
hope of being reHeved in his turn .- 
ther, from « motive of being upon good 
teins with euven; and 4" third MHG 
from che pleaſure Attendant on Here; - 
ciſe of vrtu e. i 

Nr ato6ffte Wo, oh ſceing the ſuffurigs 
of the uhferten ate, vopaHHi dates their tor, 
is a cbftfpufftb fte an. Now With a 
little effectten WE ri gereelve] that pity 
is an artificial ſentiment, acquired in 
ſociety it is fouded on he ide of pain, 
and the relations in which Man ſtandswith 
reſpect to ſenſibie beingb. For/ito pity 
the miſetiestof others be muſt firſt hade 

an ide öf ter AY that" has fever ſuf- 
e Intalob n 121d guett To 926 \fered, 


11H 
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fered, nor has» any idea: of pain ãs un- 
moved at the tears; comphaints, the long 
and vehement cries of thei ſorromiſul heariq - 
the ſight of the ſufferings at others: does 
not affect him ; their wounds appear diſr 
guſtful; he ſhuns the fight: of them and 
keeps aloof, but never commiſerates themo 
A To pityn we muſt be acquainted with 
iuithe: ſufferings of our fellow - Oreaturts) 
« but not feel them! When we kn]. 
« by experience nat o pan? d, 
„ pfty thoſe hb ſuffer ; but hen we 
out ſelves att 4h pain . then feel only? 
* hat we dirſelves undergo. Ing every 
« ſtation” ſubject to the ealamities of M 
e l t6 aher that mac of our ſens". 
« ſtbility only whith' we Have no Gccaſ 
for cur feldes Pity, is thetefbre be 
deny no mbre than our on Miß bIR ty! 
directed by an act of the mind! tel 
thoſe With whom” we ſympathize.” Thus 
K and ſelf love are ata inf ag verſe 
koportion. GO 4 rot Boon razbung 
"4s hey who, Frowh an exc&fi WO 
aba'; a Donna habit of mdotging” t bent. 
ſelbes in every fort of eats; Ale 
— by the ſufferings of ie mage 


wil 0 g rob 29A * fenfi- 
- Þ | 407% 


ſenſibility is conſtantly employed on them 
ſelves ; they ate altogether» un concerned 
about all beings beſides, and their cheafta 
are ſteeled againſt the ſufferiugtcof nian 
kind. In proportion as this doe of elt 
increaſes,: pity: decays, and frequently: Bae. 
comes exact --W th looks 5 
He who now metts: into tears at the diſ. 
treſſes of the unfortunate, was he (his 
enemy, inſtead f alleviating, * 
gravate his misfortunes. IN 94 * 
Nero, who wiſhed he had baer 
ed to write hen preſſed to ſign W. 
rant for a criminal's execution, could 
delight 1 in the murder of his enemies. 
The tyrant *, that loudly be wailed tho 
fate of Heeubo and Andramache, as repte- 
ſented on , the. ſtage,” could | hear without 
emotion the Cries of thoſs: hd had doqmedj, 
to deſtruct ion. © off 1 it. v4 hyf9vwub 
| Pityis not only defrayed by the paſſions 4, 
it is even generated in the heart only 
prudent reflections, is nouriſheq galy 2 
tender ſentiments, and is extingui Ione 
the frequency, of thole, ae „ Which 
ought naturally to confirm it, 75 K. ſup 10 
poſe aman has never heard; any qpeditco 
5 Alexander, tyrant of Runs 
vos. I. I. K on 


courſe 
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on ideas of jaſtice, goodneſs, elemenoy 
and generoſity ; he muſt remain for ever 
ignorant of the very nemes of thoſe vir- 
tues. By a frequent attendance at thoſs 
bloody feaſts, which, in ſome great cific 
are given by avarice to idjcpeſs, yop will 
ſoon loſe all ſenſe of the frogs emotians 
you had hitherto. felt at the cries of man- 
gled animals; in time you will hear them 
with pleaſure, and wait impatiently far a 
repetiticn of them, By often frequenting 
them, the ſoul becomes galloys to. pheir 
impreſſions; is unaffectad with the proſpec 
of human miſeries, and inſenſible tp ery 
tender emotion, 

Does got theſe reaſons proye, *. py 
is not a native of the human breaſt ? -, 
The different powers of the ſoul, may 
therefore be reduced to thele following. 
viz. ſenſibility, inſtinct, underſtanding, 
memory, will, ſelt- love, and maternal af 


fection. 
When we . the mutual. conncx- 


on and dependence af theſe different | pow- 
ers, we readily pererivs, that every pro- 
duction of genius, the ęftęcts of the paſ- 
_Gons, and all the other Wonderful pheng- 


mena 


5 
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mena of the mind, ate Produced by their 


combination. 
What an admirable beamenyl. 1 


ſo ſmall a number of, ſimple cauſes ars 
united in ſo incomprehenſible a manner, 
as to produce ſo many and ſo extraordi- 
nary effects. 

The different facultics| * 100 ratious 
ſentiments ' immediately received by the 
ſoul from nature being diſcovered, I now 
proceed to examine theſe faculties, ſes 
how they operate, and in what Fre 
tions they are combined. 


Cf SENSIBILITY. 


The nature of the ſeafibility of the ſoul 
is no better known than that of the body; 
all our knowledge of it is, that ſenſibility, 
whether of the foul or of the body, is a 
paſſive faculty, requiring the impreſſion 
of external objects to tet it ig action. 

The different impreſſions ſenſibility re 
ceives, may be ranged, in b to 


* We ought nat to . che 2 16 power * fo 
eulty. Sentiment, paſſion, ſenſibility, memory, under- | 
ſtanding, inſtinct, will, are all powers of the ſoul} 


but the powers of tho Wann, termed 
ln 
K 3 » their 
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their objects, into two claſjes, viz Jenſatiens 
and ſentiments. 4 PG 

The former atiſe from material objetts, 


the latter from moral ones. 4. 1 


usr, % 5 

Inſtinct, thay occult RE; hich iz 
neither derived from principle nor priot 
knowledge, the mode of whoſe operatiotis 
is ſo ſingulat, and which is, moreover, 
intitely accomplithed by nature, intereſts 
us but very little. The notice 1 ſhall'tiks 
of it as I proceed will be therefore 'yety 


een een ne 
8 8 wag eb rr off} 


. the {{UNDERSTANDING! oh 


0 knowledge of the underſtand | 
is derived from that of its operations only; 

we are ignorant of its eſſence, as we "ate 
of that of thought. But how woe 
der ful is this faculty! How furprizing its 
operations! As an active principle, 1 it per- 
delves objects, compares, unites, and diſ- 
Joins. them in a thouſand ways, judges 
of their relations : by Theſe d fernt e Com- 
binations it acquires the knowledge of 
things, unravels the ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe, tranſports us into futurity, recalls 


7 paſt 


1 
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pait ages, vollects into ohe point all the 
pleaſures. of life, extends our exiſtence be- 
yond the graves and erivemphs over. death 
itſelf. 

The underſtanding, :though adde by 
nature, has undoubtedly need of the ſen - 
ſations to enable it to act, but operates of 
itſelf when it has received this aſſiſtance: 
it is the will which, ſelects the objects of 
its operations; but it is'the-underſtanding 
alone which perceives them; (determines 


on their relations, and forms its Judgment 
without our interpoſitio[nn 


There are two diſtin& powers in the 
underſtanding, which philoſophers have 
ever confounded *, viz. the power of pet- 
ceiving, conſidering, and comparing ob- 
jects; and the power of judging of theif 
relations. One of theſe is the baſis of 
the other, and neceſſarily precedes. it: by 
the firſt, we compare the different ſenſa· 
tions in their ſeveral appearances ; by the 
ſccond, we judge of their relations, a 


thence form our ideas. FE 315 


in certain caſes, and the judg Zcients follow ſo extreme 
Cloſe. in others, that they are eaſily confoumded- 


K 3 We 


* The uaderttagdllg opetaths with lo gent bee 
| 
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We divide the (underſtanding. with fe. 
ſheet to its modes of Judging, into reaſon. 
and imagination: theſe are ſimple modi 
fications of the fame power, which philo« 
ſophers have taken, from 1 know not what 
cauſe, for two different taculties of the 
When the . is 3 
in comparing ſenſations, which are either 
immediately received, or ttanſmitted from 
the memory, and when it judges of hin 
real relations, it is called reaſon.: When 
the ſame faculty is exerciſed on the fame 
objects differently combined, and when it 
forms ſucly an aſſemblage as has no mudel 
in nature, it is called magirzation; 7 2 1 
It was reaſon which ſuggeſted thoſe 
ſtriking characters of men we find in 
Bbalgſprare. It was imagination Which 
collected whatever: is beautiful in nature 
on one hand, and whatever 4s horrible on 
che other, to form thoſe admirable de- 
ſeriptions of OT: __ Tartarus in 
Pirgil. „i $317; A 11 
Hou different ſoever 6204) 1 imagi- 
nation may appear, they ate certainly one 
and the ſame faculty, diſtinguiſhed by the 


different: mode of exertion only. If we con- 
ſider 
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ſider them but for a moment as different 
faculties, we may juſtly reproach thoſe: 
who have hithertd treated upon this ſub- 
jet, with having improperly diſtinguiſhed 
them, and: with not _— . defin- 
ed their extent. 5 

Even Helvettur, who has more mittutely: 
handled this ſubject, has too much con- 
fined the power of the imagination, by de- 
fining it the power of conceiving things in 
a figurative manner, and of rendering ideas. 
by images. If it is the imagination which 
gives being to a ſphynx, creates the gar- 
dens of Heſperides, or the inchanted Iſle 
of Armida e it is fill the fame faculty 
which, with the help of atoms, lines, ſur- 
faces, and ſolids, builds the worlds of 
Epicurus and Des Cartet. It is the ima 
gination whieh eollects the different events 
of human life in romance, combines tet, 
forms intrigues, like thoſe which the paſ⸗ 
fions are capable of producing, and gives 
them the air of true Hiſtory, though they 
are only the work of genius and ſenſibi- 
lity. It is ittiagination that launches into 
futurity, prevents the rapid flight of time, 
tranſports us _—_ the grave, reſtores 
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ſenübfiity ro our äſlies, and eludes tlie 
et or death. 1 II io! 29000 10 32 | 
The pechtfar charbctefiIE bf re Mu 
Sination is invention; I have flid o that its 
LR are not fortned upon a 
Moder in natüte; ſuch | a model may 
inlleed exiſt, but "oft! not: Be known, 
Stherwiſe it is no longer invention; and all 
is reduced to mere narration: the picture 
"Hen becomes à copy; the romancei a 
hiftory; and imagination, enen 


9 421 e ou | TY y ' T6115 25; 42 


* the Fon darch, of ui toiky3s 


n 109M0% &. 1110726 Ae! 
We aiſtingoiſh objects by their: reſpo · 
Bye ſenſations. On-comparing'itheſe;dife 
ferent objects, we find in them ſome com- 
mon properties, and ſome that are peculiar 
to tach object. The knowledge: off the 
properties and relations common to differ- 
ent indiwiduals, are called das R 
Of chis fort are the ideas of extenſion, 
Aimpenetrability, grauity ; properties com- 
mon to all matter: as alſo that of a trian- 
gle taken from the meeting of thtes: right 
-Jines'at their/extremitiess101. 1111 [) 
The more: conſiderable. this N of 
: m gleobjects, whoſe properties ate eommon 
7117 is, 
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is, the more. extenſive ig. the idea; the 
idea of body, for inſtance, 19;much, more 
extenſiye thag the idea of metal. 
| Althoughevery idea is a particular onę, yet 
ibere is no ſimple idea of any ſingle objec, 
much loſs of ſpecies or kind becauſe exgry 
idea. is compoſed of thoſe properties whigh 
objects, hen compared, haye, ig come 
mon: now gvefy individual. Object, eve 
ſpecies, and every, kind,,., belides thoſe 
oommon Properties, ; bays ſeveral, high 
are peculiar. What metaphyũcians hays 
given for ſimple ideas, andeven Locke him» 
ſelf, is only a compound of abſtract ideas, 
Me may eaſily be: affured.oh this, by/ana- 
lying their definitions : how gfeat ſo, yer 
the numbꝛi uf ideas which enter inte the 
mais maybe you will oftentimes, find that 
number tod ſmall, todefine the big. haſe 
lea they are intonded to ohe ̊ 3/8610, the 
ideas of Man, animal, virtue, plant, &, 
Hence ariſe l thoſe eternal diſputes, to 
vhieh almoſt every metaphyſical enquiry 
is liablez and to avhich they have: ſo fre⸗ 
quently glven tiſe. Hence the many ah; 
ſurd concluſions which:flow: from the ſyſ- 
tems of philoſophers examine their defi- 


nitions, and you will fiad the idea of a vir- 
| tuoys 
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tudas man, according to Socrutes, very 
different ſrom that of a virttions mau, ac 
cording to Diagenet; and the idei of: Man 
is Ariſfotle, is by no means the tame with 
the idea of Man in Plato. What ſeems 
to have led metaphyſicians into this error 
was, that, as the feveral properties of bo- 
dies appear always combined in the ſame 
ſub ect and always the fame, they inferred; 
thut they muſt all appertain to the fame. 
ſab ject, and when they affixed a name to 
that ſubject, they conſidered the aſſem- 
blege of -theſe qualities, not as à com- 
pound idea, as it really is, but as 4 fim 
ple uncompounded idea. 

Although every idea may be equally 
abſtract, all are not of the ſame nature, 
Some; Which ate fotmed from the rela- 
tions of corporea} beings compared toge- 
ther, have only material properties for 
their objects; ſuch are the ideas of exten- 
ſon, burning, hardneſs, motion, &e. 

Others, which are formed from the re- 
lations of ſenſitive, active, and intelligent 
beings, compared together, have only in- 
tellectual properties for their objects; of 
this fort are the ideas of gbodnets,; juſtice, 
n &c. | 


The 
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The former are denominated” phyſical, 
the latter moral ident; by the firſt we ac 
quire the knowledge of the material cre- 
ation; by the latter, e are tranſported 
to the intellectual world, and acquire the- 
knowledge of crank * 


1 1 Of: Fan 8 
How many different words! How 
many adventures! How many volbmes 
are contained ih Man's memoty | How 
many languages! What à field of hiſtory: 
and chronology ! But what is the nature 
of memory, this vaſt receptacle of ſa mas 
ny ne, and ſo n ideas; __ 


1 


* The face of . varies 3 diffrent 
of thinking; to the ignorant and atheiſt, all i is inge. 
nimate matter, and the univerſe cohſifts' of none buf 
corpoteal beings : how diffetent is its appearance to ch 
learned and teligious | To theſe the entire world afs' 
ſumes a new aſpect; they perceive every where the be- 
neficent hand of Providence; they diſcover the Crea. 
tors goodpeſs in every production of the earth; their 
table is fpread with the inſtances of his bounty; they 
repoſe ſecure under his protection, are inſtructed by 
his chaſtiſements, and enjoy every pleaſure as the gift 
of his hands; they diſcover all around them, the good- 
neſs of the author of being, and, to them, alt naturs. 


teems with oh g g 


1 
| s 
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ſo many acquirementsare depoſited, where 
events, ſwallowed up by time and niever 
to return, are preſerved from the eternal 
night of oblivion z where times which are 
no more, enjoy a kind of perpetuity? A 
_ hew. prodigy: this! as admirable as the 
underſtanding itſelf, and concerning whoſe 
nature and origin we are et in the 
dark: 1258 1. 0 1 5 
Memory is e on 2 
and ideas; but is entirely different both frem 
feniſibility and from the intellect. With 
out ſenfibility, there cah be no ſenſations 3 
without the intellect, there can be no 
ideas t but when the ſenſations are once 
received, and the ideas ſormed, the foul 
10 Lontzer requires t the aid of thele Facul- | 
ties to, retain, them, Hence memoty is 4 
particular faculty; and is the power of 
preſerving the impreſſions and ideas of 
Objects which have affected us; in 4 Word, 
It t is, the n mirror * of paſt ſenſations, ideas, 
and ſentiments, as ſenſibility is the mirs 
$630 ni gt 0713-10 pt 35 Sy 44 1 FOE 
KELTY TT e Hm 
+ Some ſuperficial abilofophers, always ready to ex- 
ur what they do not underſtand, having obſcyved, that 
the memory much depends on the organization, havecon- 


cluded chat this faculty is holiy mechanical. . Some 


„ accidents, 
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ror of |: ſenſations and ſentiments; mhich 
are tmp mt Wat m War 

a + A ores 7 „ e & waſh { wy" 
e 

acci cats, ay t ey whic en to the bod 

« Weaken and 'deftroy wh open, it act 55 Poe 
6e ſides in the organs of the body. But how is ĩt poſa 
ſible in ſo intimate an union, s that of the. ſoul! an 
body, for a * cc ident to affect the one without affecting 
the other at the ſime time? How is it poſſible to £on- 
ceive this accident as acting ſeparately on the one only ? 
Beſides, the finie- cauſes Which Gefttoy te 'mbfhory, 
likewiſ-' deſtroy: reafvn j are we therefore to-crnclude, 
that the judgment is an organic faculty ? That phyſical 
cauſes  opprels, | of prevent the exerciſe of gur f u}ties 
in whole l in part, i is the true conſequence to e- 


diced" fro“ theſe 'obſervations.”* Whit thetr c' be 
more abfurd; than v foppaſe the memory a eo pete 
faculty 1 „n $9 119997 
| They who maintain this abſurdity, ring many 555 
ments equally abſurd to ſupport it. Tbey ſay, <« 
4 ſenfatioris ate vibrations of the nervous fibres product 
« by external objects, and the memory is theireceptacle 
*« of all. theſe xibrations. But in what manner coulg 
they explain, by the help-of this, the wonderful her 
nomena of the memory Were it true, that the ſenfa- 
tions are ptoduced by the vibrations' bf the organ 21 
fected ; itiis fal ſa, that they are menu td) He 
foul in the fame manner: but ſuppoſe this to be true 
likewiſe, what will they gain by this? 

Fhe remembrance of ſenſation is continued fora long 
time j; the''vibrations which cauſte themptetorditith to 
this hypotheſis; laſt only u fei momehtsg ever iti the 
moſt elaſtic chord ehe eee to Coneeiye 
that 


— 100001 
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aner and Rrcoklrcrien. 


.- Philoſophers have fallen into as groſs 
errors with regard to the memory, as they 
have with ne to the vader. | 
that they ſhould endure for a long ſeries of years in the 
Bbres of aur organs, not near fo elaſtic, and alſo in the 
fibres af the brain, which are incamparably leſs (a? 
Thus, by ſuppoſing the ſenſations ta by produced by 
the different vibrations, when the fibres ceaſe their 
tremor, the vibrations inſtantly ceaſe: what ſenſations 
then can remain in the memory, beſides, thoſe with 
which the organs are actyally affected? Qur philoſo- 
phers, when called upon to explain how this long dy- 


ration of ſenſations is ta be accounted for according 
to their ſyſtem, gravely anſwer : 4 Theſe vibratians of 


«© the neryaus fibres in the, brain produce a kind of du- 
& rable impreffion, whereby the ſenſations and ideas a 
« fixed in ſuch manner, that an intellectual Being, per- 
e feRly acquainted with the organization of the braiy, 
« and capable gf diſtinguiſhing, in a very accurate man- 
« ner, every impreſſion in it, might read their characters 
« as ina book; that this prodigious number of ex- 
te tremely minute organs, appropriated to ſentiment 
de and to thought, would be to ſuch a Being whet 
“ printers types ate to us.” What g pretty concgit 
this of impreſſions on the brain! Where did. theſe 
fages fee the impreſſion? On what foundation do they 
build ſo ſtrange an hypotheſis ? They tell us, it is by 
an impteſſion theſe ſenſations are preſerved ; but what 
they take na notice uf, although it is of the utmoſt con- 

ſegquence 
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Locke, the firſt rational metaphyfician, 
he who reſcued the ſcience from that chaos 
of obſautity. in ae ab 


ſeguence to be explained, is in | what manner - theſe ſims 
ple vibrations are thys impreſſed. But why talk of vi- 
brations ? It is the nervous fluid which carries the im- 
preſſions to the ſou], Suppoſing this fluid could thus 
imprint charaters on the brain, bow can it produce 3 
durable impreſſion on ſo ſoft 2 ſubſtance ? 

But to ſay no more about all theſe abſurdities, therg 


will ftill remain, in their ſyſtem, a number more than 


ſufficient to demonſtrate them to be groſsly miſtaken, 
By theſe vibrations and impreſſions they believe the re, 
tention of aur ſenſations agcoupted for: but hoy do they 
account for that of the ideas? There is certainly pg 
vibration, nor any fibre; how then is this jmpreffion 
produced? Beſides, by making the memory a pyroly orga- 
nic faculty, the objects of which are the impreſſions ang 
characters engraved on the brain, we can neyer con- 
ceive the reproduction of the ſenſations of the mind, 
as independent of the reiterated action of theſe objects 
on the ſenſes, that is to ſay, without the preſence of 
the objects which produced them. | 

It freguently happens from diſeaſes, that we forget 
almoſt every thing, and that recolle æion returns — aa 
wards by flaw degrees, Tf then the characters and im- 
preſions which preſerye the image of objects in the ſoyl 
de of this nature, when they are once defaced, there is 
an end of all the ſenſations depoſited in the We 
and this faculty can no longer exiſt. 

Let us conclude, that thei memory is 2 be Poly 
I; * the Judgment and ww" 


a | : the 


— 
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the ſchools, has defined memory, the 
& power to revive again in our minds 
4 thoſe- ideas which, after .imprintings 
*« have diſappeared, or have been laid a- 
4 ſide out of fight.” They who ſucceed= 
ed him, have given the ſame definition, 
Some moderns, who obſcrved. the poſſibi · 
lity of remembering an idea without the 
power of recollecting it, have with reaſon 
ſuppoſed that Locke Is miſtakey., "They 
diſtinguiſhed .iri the ſoul memoty &, re- 
membrance, tecollection, and made them 
ſo many particular faculties, in which they 
te miſtaken in their turn. For if we care- 


They who account memory 2 corporeal faculty, 
make remembrance and recolledtion purely phyſical fa- 
culties. The ſoul fetains a cöfiſciouſneſs of whit it 
has perceived before, it is likewiſe conſcious of the 
novelty of any ſenſation. Theſe philoſophers ſuppole 
it to be owing to ſome change in the affected organ, 
or by ſome difference in a particular impreſſion, that 
the foul diſtinguiſhes a repeated, from a new ſenſation, 
But what change can the action of objecls, but once re- 
peated, occaſion in the organ which receives it ?, Be- 
ſides by attributing, as theſe philoſophers have done, 4 
fenfe of novelty to the virgin late of the fibres, what 
6ther means will the ſoul have, of knowing whether 
or not it has experienced that ſenſation, than com- 
kering it with others which are laid up in the memory; 


fully 
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fully conſider the mutual. connexion of 
our faculties, we eaſily perceive, that tre- 
membranee and recollection are only ef- 
fects of our different ee mn. 
reciprocally combined. 4 

When the ſoul is ace ich helen, 
tions and ideas; the retention of theſe 
ſenſations tand ideas 1 call me mony. 10 * 

We frequently experience the ſame ſeũ - 
ſations and ideas, which we have experi- 
enced. before; the reproduction of theſe 
ſenſations and ideas, with a ſenſe of their 
identity, is what I calk remmdrunce. 

Wo can uſſemble at:ploalure a. ſeties of. 
paſt ideas and ſenſations; this 17 I 
| ſhall term reealletion. « wars 4 
| Memory, i is a faculty purely pa ive like | 

ſenſibility. ; but the — — 
ticular ſenſations or particular ideas, is not 
ſimply the pereeiving our ſenſations pre- 
ſent and paſt, but the knowing the ſen⸗ 
ſation or idea, which we actually experi-, 
ence, to be the ſame we experienced be- 
fore „ „ e 

The memory 4s the power of retaining, 
paſt impreſſions, Senſibility that of per- 
ceiving thoſe which are preſent to us: 
one is the ſtorehbuſe of things paſt 3 the 

Vor. I. L other 
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other, of things prefent: but it is in the 
underſtanding alone that the power reſides, 
of perceiving in theſe ſtorehouſes, things 
paſt and preſent, of conſidering and com- 
paring them, and determining, whether 
their impreſſions are altegether new, or 
only reprodueed; in a word, the under. 
ſtanding alone is conſcious of their iden- 
tity. Henee we perceive that remem- 
brance is not a ſimple faculty, but is 
compounded of memory, ſenſibility ved. 
underſtanding. 74 
In recollection likewife, it is not the 
memory that retraces paſt ſenſations and 
paſt ideas in our minds: if we attend evet 
ſo little to what is paſſing within us during 
the ſucceſſion of our thoughts, we may 
be convinced, that it is the underſtanding 
alone, as being continually actuated with 
ſome fenſation, or idea, which paſſes from 
thoſe with which it is actually affected, 
to analogous fenſations, and to ideas which 
have formerly affected it, and which thus 
recalls paſt things to the mind by means 
of analogy, Thus, when we chufe to 
recollect any ſenſations or ideas, we per- 
ceive them ready to preſent themſelves, 
as 
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as ſoon as the mind runs over the bearer 
eons pr FM | | 

If this power of ptr eee the 
mind, the ſenfations and ideas treaſured up 
in the memory, ſometimes act without our 
interpoſition, it is alſo ſometimes ſubject 
to the will. Recollection is not therefore 
a ſimple faculty, but the aggregate of 
many faculties united. In remembrance, 
memory is combined with the undetſtand- 
ing, and preſent ſenſations ; in recollection 
it is combined with the undetſtanding and 
the will, but without 'theſe ſenſations, 
It is thus that theſe different faculties 
jointly produce 1 and recol · 


lection. 


Of the Witt. . 


It remains, that we enquire into 
the nature of the will; a ſingular faculty, 
which is ſometimes directed by the under- 
ſtanding, but is always governed by 
ſentiment ;3 has a ſtrong propenſity: to 
pleaſure, and abhorrence of pain; and, 
from that mixture of good aud evil, 
which the underſtanding preſents to. it, 
chooſes the one, rejects the other, and 


with an abſolute authority detetminey 
T = Man 
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Man towards action or reſt. We are age 
quainted with the nature of the will only 
by our conſciouſneſs of its exiſtence and 
effects; notwithſtanding all our efforts to 
dive farther into its nature, and let our 
Fagacity be ever ſo great, our endeavour, 
will ſerve only to involye us in darkneſ 
and confuſion- :it "8 

The will, conſidered i in its ts effects, is 2 
wks ſometimes active, and ſometimes 
paſſive. Active, when it impels man to 
gion ; paſſive, when ſwayed by ſenſation, 

The will is always ſubordinate to 
arena for man is by nature conti: 
nually under the influence. of ſenſibility, 
and can no more reſiſt its dictates, than 
he can will his own bort, or oppoſe his 
happineſs, 1 3 


Ori, 1 of the different Sentiments L4 the 
n 8001. % 20 
The love of happineſs is innate in every 
heart, like the love of ourſelves from 
r it is derived. SLE 
Every man loves himſelf ; but nature, 
by creating him ſubje& to wants, has not 
permitted him to love himſelf alone. 
The whole of his ſenſibility therefore 
cannot be centered within himſelf ; there 
| are 
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are thin gs in nature, to which he is connect- 
ed by the heart and affections. Man cans 
not, like the ſupreme Being, be happy in 
the contemplation of himſelf, and withs 
out the aſſiſtance of others. The inex= 
prefſivle anguiſh ' we ſuffer from the loſs 
of a friend that was dear to us, flows only - 
from a vacuity in the heart; reaſon” diſ- 
covers the void, and till ſome new object 
offers to poſſeſs it, our grief continues. Ne 
- Senſible beings can only be affected by 
pleaſure and paln. The ſoul therefore 
receives only two kinds of ſenſations, the 
plealing and the painful: theſe two ſenſa- 
tions are differently modified, but they 
are always diſtinguiſhed by two general 
characters only. There are no indifferent 
ſenſations: thoſe which are ſo called are 
but the loweſt degrees of pleaſing of pain- 
ful ſenſations, too weak to influence the 
ſoul, and determine its action. But as 
Man is a compound of two ſenſible ſub⸗ 
ſtances, and as each of theſe ſubſtances 
has its particular object, there 'are two 
kinds of the pleaſing ſenſations, and two 
kinds of the painful, viz. tlie ſenfations 
of the body, and the ſenfartohs .of the 
ſoul, | 

L 3 | The 
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The impreſſions of objects on the ſanſes 
are tranſmitted to the ſoul, and there the 
ſenſations unite: hence the ſoul partakeg 
of the pleaſures and pains of the body; 
the ſoul likewiſe has I which are 
rn to itſelf. , 

Thus all the good we enjoy. and all the 
evil we ſuffer, proceed from two different 
ſources, viz. moral and phyſical objects. 
Man therefore receives impreſſions of plea · 
ſure both from objects which act on the 
body, and on thoſe which are purely ins 
tellectual; the latter are called the pleas 
ſures of the mind, and the former, bodily | 
pleaſures. The ſame diviſion will alſo ap- 
Ply to painful ſenſations ; and from theſe, 

according.to the predominancy of either, 
roceed all the happineſs and miſery of 
boa life. 

We muſt be careful to diſtinguiſh ſen⸗ 
fation from ſentiment. Senſation.is a pleaſe 
ing or painful affection of the ſoul, pro- 
duced by the impreſſion of objects on the 
ſenſes. | Sentiment is a ſtrong affection of 
the ſoul, produced by the relation which 
the underſtanding perceives between us 
and rhuysent or moral * 


Every 
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Every object that aftects, us; if its len- 
ſation de pleaſing, inſtantly creates in the 
ſoul the ſentiment of love; or, if iis ſen- 
ſation be the reverſe, the ſentiment of S- 
tred: for it is a conſequence. of the love 
of ourſelves, that we love what is profi- 
tadle to us, and Nate what is nn 
to us. "14-4 
From theſe ſchtiments of fove and ha- 
tred; combined with our different fitua- 
tions in reſpect of the objects of our ſen- 
ſations, proceed many other ſentiments. 
When we are agreeably affected by any 
object, which it is in our power to thjoy 
at will, a ſudden pleafing calm ereeps on 
our ſenſes, our wiſhes ſeem fſatisfhed, the 
ſoul finks into joy, and is inſenſible to 
every other ſentiment. But if this object 
be not within our teach, the privativn of 
it excites in the ſoul defire; attended 
with a painful emotion. On the bon- 
trary, if the ſenſation be diſagretable, 
and we cannot avoid the impreſſion of the 
object which cauſes it, we experience nei- 
ther joy nor deſite; and fentiments of 
grief and averfeon ariſe in the ſduu. 

Frein our different ſituations with re- 
gard to different objects, ariſe two other 

| 2 emo- 
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„etnôtiond, Hope Sad felt; bp is that Goth 
ing SU Gefggitfür-Kntimtent nich ect. 
let us cöitUpPHr The bad Ef life, when 
auger che Ypprtfiion of rtsfoftunes; Jar, 
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This is the origin of our deſires and 
paſſions, , which on examination appear to 
be the effect of ſentiments inſpited by na- 
ture, coinbined with the underſtanding 
and the will. It is not however the ſame 
with that which has been aſſigned by a 
modern philoſapher &, celebrated for his 
extenſive knowledge, elegant ſtile, and 
love of, ſyſtem. As the authority of this 

writer is of great, weight, and as it might 
be prejudicial, to truth were his opinion to 
prevail, I wall. offer, ſugh..realons as will 
probably determine the reader- to rejactit· 
Buffon pretends, that. our appetites and 
paſſions are wholly phyſical ; becauſe they 


* The ſituation of an author is extremely unfavour- 
able, who-writes upon any ſubject, after one of thefs 
ſyſtematical writers,, and ,accompanies all he advances 
with proofs, . As the gardener muſt firſt pull up the 
weeds which over- run the ground, before he attempts 
to ſow or plant i it ; he muſt not only eſtabliſh his own 
opinion upon ident 'proofs, but likewiſe deftroy the 
oppoſite one. This neceſſity is a clog on his ge- 
nius, interrupts the order of the ſybject, and makes 
his work appear languid, Contrary to the practice of 
thoſe w ho run after ohjections that they may have the 
pleaſure to ſolve them, I could have wiſhed I might 
have entirely, neglected them, but find I cannot, avoid 
diſcuſiing ſuch as naturally riſe out of- my ſubject. 


naturally 


* 


i 
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naturally ariſe from our ſenſations . To 
demonſtrate the falſity of this argument, 
we need only diſtinguiſh in dur ſentiments, 
that part which proceeds from - phy fical, 
from that which proceeds from moralcauſes 3 
let us analyſe them again, ſetting apart that 
which belongs to the ſenſes; the remaining 
part will neceſſarily belong to the foul, 

I have ſhewn, that whenever any object 
affects us, there ariſes in the ſoul a ſenti- 
ment of love-or hatred for it ; the cauſe of 
this has been already pointed out. Although 
theſe ſentiments are neceſſarily produced 
by means of the ſenſations ; although 
the - foul cannot poſſibly receive any o- 
thers ; and although their relations are al- 
ways the ſame with regard to the nature 
and force of theſe ſenſations, they are 
not however their neceſſary, nor their on- 
ly effect: for it does not follow, that be- 
cauſe the ſenſation is produced, the ſenti- 
ment mult likewiſe of neceſſity be produ- 

As Man is a being compounded of two ſubſtances, 
It is a perpetual ſophiſm among philoſophers, who have 

imperfectly obſerved the reciprocal influence of theſe two ' 
ſubſtances, to attribute to the one what ought to beattri- 
| butedto the other; whereas had they thoroughly exami- 


net them, their enquiries would have guided them to the 
1 80 ORC would not have fallen into this miſtake. 
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neceſſaty to give birth to deſire and aver- 
ſion, but do not ptoduce them; for, al- 

though the ſenſation be ever ſo frequently 
Impreſſed on the foul, deſire would never 
enſue, if the underſtanding did not diſco⸗ 
ver the relation of objects to us. THis is 
ſo true, that fools and ideots, who cannot 
perceive this felation, do not experience 
the deſire accompanying theſe ſenſations. 

Our paſſions therefore are not merely | phy- 
fical, ſince they are only ſtrong defires, of 

frong averfions arifing ſucceſſively in the 
mind, during a long interval. The con- 
eurtence of three things is neceſſary to 
vive tiſe to the paſſibns, viz. ſenſation; the 
love of pleaſure or the hatred of pain; and 
the judgment of the foul on Wi refatioh 
ſubſiſting between our well-being and the 
objects which affect us. All the paſſions 
are therefore mete emotions of the foul! 
and it is in this ſpiritual principle that we 
muſt look for the origin of pride, ambi⸗ 
tion, avarice, and even of thoſe paflions 
which are altogether ſenſual “. 


1 ee * 


We can, by this time, judge of the errors of thoſe 
philoſophers, who have, pretended to demonſtrate the 


| mechaniſm of the paſſions i in the modifications impreſ- 
ſed 
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of the Passloxs in particuler.. 3s 


Our different ſentiments aſſume differ» 
ent denominations, from their different 
degrees of force and duration, 

When the ſentiments of love and bats 
deſire and averſion, are violent, and arg 
inceſlantly renewed. during a conſiderable 
time, they are denominated, paſſions ; when 
they are weak and of ſhort n, * 
are termed Ming, 

We divide the paſſions into . 
and ſubordinate. In the latter, ont hearts 
are influenced for x ſhort. time by ſoms 
particular ſentiment; in the former, ſome 
particular ſentiment , reigns ſupreme ig 
the ſoul, and lords jt oyèr every. other 
deſire, 

What Man could be more poluptuong 
than Julius Ceſar? What Man had 3 
greater, number of miſtreſſes? Beſides hig 
wives, four of whom he divorced, he i in- 
trigued with the queen of Bythinia, Ces. 


ſed on the fluid of the nerves, founded on forrie phentos 
mena ill obſerved, where thoſe writers have conſtantly 
taken the effect for the cauſe, See le Traite des Senſa- 
tions, & des Paſſions of Le Cat, page 1 545 Paris 
edition, 1707. _ 1 


| palra * 
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patra; Eunoe, queen of Aan irie; Poe 
thumia, wife of Servius Sulpitius; Lollia, 
wife of Gabinut; Tertullia, wife of Craſ. 
fus ; Mutius, wife of Pompey; Ser vilia, ä 
ſiſter to Cato, and with others beſides. 
Pleaſure, however, was not his ruling 
paſſion. Love, that drew off the atten+ 
tion of Mare Anthony from the manage- 
ment of public affairs, never loſt Cæſur u 
fingle moment, nor made him neglect one 
opportunity of advancing his power. — 
Ambition was the predominant paſſion of 
Cæſar ] Every paſſion, more or leſs, 
influences the actions of men: but as the 
ruling paſſion is their leading principle of 
action, it ſtamps a general character on 
their whole conduct. When once it gets 
poſſeſſion of the heart, it governs with an 
abſolute ſway, continually impelling it to 
the purſuit of its object, independent of 
all the ſubordinate paſſions which 12 775 
its career. 

Every paſſion is grounded on love or 
hatred, Sometimes the paſſions ate 
wholly confined to theſe ſentiments ; at 


* Cefar's extreme deſire of being eminent appeared 
even in the choice of his miſtreſles, 


other 
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other times theſe ſentiments are found u- 
nited with ſome others; as fear, hope, eſ- 
teem, contempt, relatively to our fitua» 
tion in reſpect of the object of our love or 
hatred, and to the merit of the object with 
which we compare ourſelves. Such is 
pride, a paſſion compoſed of the ſenti- 
ments of love and eſteem. for ourſelves ex- 
cluſively: ſuch is anger, a paſſion com» 
pounded of the ſentiment of ſadneſs, oc- 
caſioned by misfortunes, and of hatred for 
the authors of them. 

The ſimple paſſions. of hatred hy love 
aſſume different denominations, according 
to their objets, Love becomes avarica, 
friendſhip, luſt, ambition; according ag 
it is directed towards riches, a friend, wor 
men, honours. 

And as every paſſion has ſame object. 
which affects either the ſenſes or the mind, 
we further diſtinguiſh them into b 
and artificial paſſions. 


To the former claſs belong lud, glut- 
tony, drunkenneſs; to the latter, vanity, 
love of glory, and of all thoſe phantoms 
which opinion eſteems bleſſings, and which 
ic}. love fo earneſtly hankers after, 


He 
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He muſt never have reflected on the oh- 
jects of the paſſions, who knows not, that 
all men of good conſtitution agree as to 
the former claſs of the paſſions; although 
in the other they differ widely. All men 
deſire, in a greater or leſs degree, the 
pleaſures of the table, of the ſex, of muſic, 
odours, painting; but there are ſome men 
entirely without ambition, and others in- 
ſenſible to glory. One chiefly eſteems the 
trifling advantage of beauty, and ſpends 
his life in admiring his bodily advantages: 
another takes a pleaſure in diſplaying his 8 
large poſſeſſions, and is delighted with 
the extreme pain he gives thoſe who 
envy his glory and happineſs: another 
finds charms in an indolent life,. or in the 
filent contemplation of the wonders of na- 
ture. Thus all are engroſſed by artificial 
pleaſures; and of'theſe, deen hat Pleas 
fure peculiar to himſelf... 

He muſt likewiſe never - bins reflected 
on the objects of our different affections, 
who knows not, that the number of the 
artificial paſſions greatly exceeds that of the 
ſenſual. The latter are limited to the 
number of our ſenſes; whereas the for- 


mer, being the effect of opinion, are infi- 
nite; 
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hite ; for the mind is inceſſantly active, 
and ever prone to invent novelties. The 
ſenſes, as it were, chain us to the earth, 
whilſt the imagination tranſports us above 
It, and, being limited by no ſpace, 
raiſes us above our equals, and exalts us 10 
angels or Gods. 


Refutatien of 4 Sopbijn of Hxxvz Tvz 


It has been faid, that the paſſions arg 
only the voice of the ſenſes and a phi- 
loſopher of the preſent age has vainly 
tortured his brain to explain this paradox; 

It is certain, that many paſſions are des 
pendent on the ſenſes, from the nature of 
their object; and many likewiſe are, in ap- 
pearance, continued onwards to thę ſoul 
by means of ſome falſe relations, cony 
cerning which, we may eaſily undeceive 
ourſelves : but how many of the paſſions 
are wholly dependent on the mind ? And 
how r of them have only Wen! 
objects? 

The 0 0 in a Rowen triy 
umph was no more than the pleaſure the 
victor took in dragging at his car vanquiſh- 
ed mongrchs Joaden with ghains, and in 

You. I, M _ Aiſplay- 
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diſplaying to the gazing populace the tra: 
phies of his proueſs; and the repeated aps 
clamations of the public? The charms of 
love conſiſt ſolely in the idea of being 
beloved by the object of our paſſion. Senn 
ſyal loye has merely grols enjoyment for 
its end ; but true love is only ſatisfied with 
the heart. 

Let us leave the ſophiſtical author | 
Esprit, to deduce every paſſion from phy- 
ſical ſenſibility but he never can dedpce 
from thence the love of glory, that vain 
incenſe which ignorance and wretehedaeſt 
offer at the ſhrine of power, valour, and 
genius, and whereof goat minds are 0 
covetous. 4 

To prove this, 1 will nat. hai thi 
wit, genius, virtue, and the different ways 
men partue to attain.glory and fame, are not 
the paths which lead to fortune; that great 
talents are almoſt always the objects of en» 
vy; nor that, with the generality of man» 
kind, credit is preferred to defert ; that the. 
pleaſant companion and flattering paraſite, 
are more careſſed than the Man of genius 
and the Man of virtue. But noble fouls, 
ſouls eager after glory and fame, the ſags 
and the hero, have been almoſt always 

knows 
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know n to flouriſh in pot countries; and if 
virtue has ever ſhone fortk With luſtre; if 
has been umong thalt hatiens Where they 
had no rewards; but henears; to beſtow, 
But of thoſt who have run in the eateer 
of glory, how many baue teſiſted the 
temptations of lux uty, diminiched the nom - 
ber of their wants, ia ſtead of purſuing 
the gratieation of the ſenſes; and en“ 
deavouring do remove the inconven;enciey 
which ate the ebnſtant attendants on pr 
verty? The Cyme, who ſpurned the pars 
ple and luxury of 'Kings ; win wat congeny 
with frugal nouriſhment, and the ratcrsd 
girbof indigtate; whorolied him ſelf in thy 
bortiing fand during the extreme ſummer 
hett, and in ſhow; dating the ſevere cold 
in winter; and who threw away his wosden 
bowl; when he Found he could de Without 
it, certainly did not covet thoſe pleaſiitey 
of the ſenſes he fo much defpited : all by 
covered was to be admired, Flow many 
others are there, who, fo fat from looking 
for the plrafures of the ſenſes in the 
admjration and eſteem of mitiſtind, Hvd 
= | yo pteſem gratifications for 
ame 1 1. ö r OY 
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Hlieraclitus u, that he might the more 
entirely dedicate himſelf to ſtudy, reſign- 
ed his crown to his brother, and devoted 
himſelf to an irkſome and di ſagreeable kind 
of life, which required great regularity 
and ſeverity of manners, with continual 
application; in a word, he abandoned all 
the pageantry and all the pleaſures of em- 
pire, to live in ſolitude and in a rigid fru- 
gality. Was his love of the ſciences o- 
ing to his paſſion for the gratifigation/of 
the ſenſes? What pleaſures can the ſage 
propoſe to himſelf from reputation, which 
this monarch did not already enjoy when 
he wore the diadem ?, What advantages 
could he promiſe. himſelf, which were 
not infinitely ſurpaſſed by thoſe: he voluns 
* reſigned ? l bib 
The ſon of the * 14% in the 
ſame manner renounced his father's crown 
with all the pleaſures of ſovereignty, that: 
free from the incumbrance of public cares, 
he might retire from the world, and in- 
dulge himſelf in meditation and ſolitude. 
What charms of phyſical iim 
be found in the auſtere lives of Zens, 
40. Socrates, and other great ſouls of 4. 


* War of Epheſus. 


mer 


/ 
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mer ages, inflamed with the love of glory? 
What other want- beſides that of fame 
can any one have, who, though poſſeſſed 
of ſuperfluous riches, - and though raiſed 
to the higheſt degree of human greatneſs 
by the advantages of birth, deſires to 
become learned ? If the Man who is in- 
veſted with the purple of kings, had not 
an higher motive than the hope of ſenſual 
enjoyments, would he not rather ſlumber 
away his life on the throne ? Of what ad- 
vantage was the public eſteem to Cz/ar ? 
Or is there a pleaſure attendant on virtue 
and knowledge, which power cannot give? 
To what other 'cauſe ſhall we attribute 
this eagerneſs after glory which he wiſhed 
to enjoy after death? From what motive 
did Anmbal, Alexander, Auguſtus, Trajan, 
Charles the Fifth, Richelieu, Chriſtina, not 
content with the glory they poſſeſſed as 
monarchs or as heroes, aſpire to that of 
authors? Why did they covet to ſhade 
their brows with the laurels of genius ? Be- 
cauſe they were greedy of honour and delicate 
in their choice of eſteem. Though ſurround- 
ed with the ſplendor of a throne, they found 
they had not yet attained ſolid glory: 
and from a perſuaſion that the ſucceſs of 
M 3 military 
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military atchievements and victaries which 
flattery attributed to the general or thy 
king, oſten depended; on pitæumſtances, on 
the igngrange or cowardice. of the enamy's 
they diſdained a reputation they believed 
they had not deſetved; aſpirad ta that 
glory which is founded on perſonal morit, 
and fought it in ſcionee. Let us thon con- 
glude, that ſouls which banker after glory 
are only inflamed with the love of that which 
is pure and ſolid, and covet praiſe metely for 
tes own fake; But why go back into te- 
tnote times for proofs of a truth, whereof wo 
have ſq many ſhining examples within our 
own knowledge. What but the love of 
fame, the deſire to hear our names mention- 
ed with honour, and to have them record. 
ed in the annals of hiſtoty, eould hava pto- 
duced, in our own times, ſo many actions 
of valouc, conſtancy, and heroiſm What 
but the love of whatever is nable and 
ptaiſe worthy, which begats in the heart of 
the wiſe an inexhauſtible found af deli. 
date ſentiments, and enables him ta paſ- 
lelss, amidſt the diſorder of the elements 
and the ſhock. of nature, that ſetrenity 
which no misfortune can deſtroy? What 
but the imagination alone gives us, When 
IH we 
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we converſe with thoſe to whom we 
ate connected by the endeating ties of 
friendſhip, that delicate enjoyment which 
is conveyed to the heart without any com- 
munication with the ſenſes? What but 
the imagination alone can produce that 
pleaſing, languor, which delicate minds 
experience in the embraces of love, ſo ſu- 
perior to the tranſports, enjoyment, and 
phrenzy of the ſenſes? What Man is 
ſa unfavoured by nature, as never to 
have enjoyed the pleaſures of the imagi- 
nation? What ſoul ſo rude and unculti- 
vated as to be inſenſible to their charms? 
Even the miſer acknowledges their power: 
and when he gathers the fruit which he 
has plan ted and carefully foſtered with his 
own hand, does he not invite his friend, 
and importune him to eat of it? 


Of comparative Force of NY Pas$tons El 
the SENSES and Mino, 

Man is not only ſeaſible to the pleaſures 
of the imagination i not only there are 
ſome actions which belong not to phyſical 
ſenſibility, but the paſſions of the imagi- 
nation may overpower * eau. and do 


io very often. 12 „ In 
M 4 * Does 
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Does not the coquette prefer the ples 
ſure of being admired to the pleaſure of 
Enjoyment ? Does the not rather chuſe tô 
bxcite the paſſions of her admirers, to poſs 
ſeſs them with fears, envy; and diſquie- 
tudes, and to triumph over their ardour; 
than to feceive the tender nn 10 4 
| paſſionate lover? *. 
Soldiers ſelected by the general td * 
through the battalions of the enemy; 
oud of the honour of this diſtinction; 
ruſh on the arms of their opponents, con- 
front danger and death, and prefer that 
$lorious otcaſions of ſignalizing their va- 
tour in ſight of the ae to e other 
confideration; 25 
No facrifice is wo mch to purchad 
glory! the ſavages of America ſuffer the 
moſt cruel puniſhments without a groan 
without a tear, and fear the torments of 
bbdy leſs than the imputation of cowat= 
dice. Thus the gladiators' at Rome, on 
receiving a4 mortal wound in the arena, 
viewed the effuſion of their blood with 4 
diſdainful air; they contended with pain, 
and were not ſo much afraid of death, ab 
of the diſgrace of uttering a ſigh or ſhed- 
ding a ſingle tear; and even in their laſt 
5 agonies 
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hoonies they carefully maintained the 
warlike poſture, which they had been 
taught by the maſters in their art. | 
The image of pleaſure is ſweet under 
whatever form it appear, - The proſpect 
of a fine country, the coolneſs of a ſtream 
of water in the heat of ſummer, the harmo- 
nious melody of birds, always produce 
pleaſure; the-joys of love ever affect the 
heart with a gentle delirium; yet none but 
pleaſures of imagination fire the heart, 
raviſh the ſoul, and occaſion its tranſports, 


Of the Unfolding of the Powers of the Sour. 
Let the ſoul exiſt, if any one will have it 
ſo, before the body to which it is united; 
and even in that pre · exiſtent ſtate poſſeſs 
a different mode of perception and un- 
derſtanding z yet is certain that, when it 
has once become ſuhject to the laws of 
this union, it no longer retains any of its 
former ideas, not even the conkioulnels 
of its pre-exiſtence. 1/3 

We diſtinguiſh in the ſoul five facul- 
ties, none of which is unfolded at our 
birth. Our ſenſibility is not then de- 
veloped, neither is the underſtanding, eve- 
9 idea being founded on ſenſation; the 


memory 
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memoryand the will ate alſo undiſtinguiſli- 
able; for, to remember objects, they muſt 
firſt have been peretived; and to tortl, we 
muſt have perceived, known and temem- 
bered them. Nose of theſe faculties hag 
determinate object, not even inſtinct) 
for although it is ſufficient that it per - 
| Ceive its object, to have a propenſity to. 
wards it, yet it certainly muſt- have. per« 
ceived. it. The ſenſitive pripgiple muſt 
therefore be firſt unfolded in the mind 
but. the ſenfbility of the foul being a 
purely paſlive faculty, it would for ever 
comtitue unexerted, if external objects 
did not produce their impreſſions by the 
nid 'of the ſenſes: Deprive the body of 
theſe organs, convert it into an-infenſible 
maching and imagine the foul for ever 
confined in this machine; that inſtant, 
all theſe faculties are loſt, and the foul it- 
felf is reduced to a ſtate of infenhbility. 
The ſenfibility of the foul muſt therefore 
receive objects from the ſenſes, before it 
can receive them from the underſtanding z 
hence it is evident, that the foul muſt firſt 
perceive by means of the body, before it is 
n 1 m itfelf, 


Hence, 
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Hence, though poſſeſſed of the faculty 
uf perceiving, judging, recollecting and 
chuſing, the foul could neither pereciveyre- 
collect, judge, nar chuſe, unleſs united to an 
organized and ſenſible body; ĩt would not 
even be conſcious of its own! exiſtenee⸗ 
for it is only by reflecting on its ſenſa- 
tions, it acquires this conſciouſneſs. 

Next after ſenſibility is unfolded inſtinct: 
then memory; after that the underſtand» 
ing, and laſt of all the will: however ſingu- 
lar this gradation may appear, it is hows 
ever the order bed by , in the 
unfoldiag of bur faculties. 

With regard to the time when this un- 
folding is accompliſhed, it varies wich the 
conſtitution of cach individual; but this 
variation is inconfiderable. While the in- 
fant is in the womb, its organs are not in a 
ſtate adapted to receive a perfect ſenſation; 
beſides in the fluid wherein it is contained, 
it is incapable of receiving any ſenſa- 
tion, not even that of the fluid; juſt ag 
we perceive not the air when calm, ſe» 
rene, and of equal temperature. But in 
a few days after birth, its ſenſes are in a 
ſtate adapted to receive the iniprefſion of 
n the ſenſitive prineiple then ex- 
pande, 
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pands, -and begins to exert itſelf. The 
ſenſitive faculty is ſoon ſucceeded by that 
of the memory; the underftanding pre- 
fently follows; the infant compares its ſen- 
fations as ſoon as it acquires the uſe of its 
ſenſes, and in a ſhort time is able to dif- 
tinguiſh them. All this is done in about 
forty days; hy this time the infant already 
knows its nurſe. The unfolding of the 
will immediately ſucceeds; for it is not 
long till the infant can diſtinguiſh the dif- 
ferent objects of its ſenſations; and know 
pleaſure and pain: from this inſtant the 
innate deſire of happineſs has its deter- 
minate object, and the will purſues ſome 
known good. Thus all the faculties of 
Manare rendered active a ſhort time after 
birth; but there paſſes a conſiderable ſpace 
of time before they are perfectly develo- 
ped. The infant has at firſt only parti- 
cular ſenſations; objects appear ungons 
nected, and it diſtinguiſhes them only by 
their different ſenſations: when the num; 
ber of theſe ſenſations are multiplied, the 
child compares them, perceives their iden- 
tity or difference, begins to range them 
in certain claſſes according to analogy, 
and to form ideas. | 
I have 
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I have diſtinguiſhed the operations of 
the underſtanding into reaſon and imagi- 
nation: by the former the ſoul ;perceives 
the real relations of objects; by the latter, 
it inyents imaginatry ones. Theſe diffe · 
rent operations require very different qua- 
lities in tho perſon ho judges. To judge 
of true relations, it is ſufficient to exa- 
mine objects; the mind then determines 
ſpontaneouſly: but to invent ſuch relations 
as are directed to ſome end *, a great num- 
ber of things muſt be firſt known we 
muſt then retire within ourſelyes, and ſi- 
lently combine them in many different 
ways ; as this requires reflection, it ig 
impracticable in the early part of liſe, 
an age entirely engtoſſed by phyſical ſen- 
ſibility and by ſleep. The imagination 
cannot therefore be developed very early 
in life, and a longer ſpace of time- {till 
muſt elapſe, before any 2 —_ can be 
acquired. in wlll 9100 044328 
Every relation SY een dif- 
ferent objects forms an idea; every idea 
is an abſtract ſenſation, but every kind of 
1deas is not equally W rg 
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* [ here mean regular invention. 
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Tho firſt that offer to the mind are cheſo 
whjoh-have for their objects the phyſicay 
relations of beings; afterwards thoſe which 
have for their objects moral relations; ſo 
difficult for mature age to acquite, and 
impoſſible for infancy; although khis agv 
_ wot: e — wa VE 


Of the Ererah of the Reue of As 
Back of theſe powers has its ſeparats 
functions, but they cannot act ſeparately'; 
for, to produce thoughts, deſires or paſũons, 
they muſt unite and act in oonoert. Thus 
all the powers of the ſoul act ia confance 
tion, and their operations are * | 
by their combination. 

It is of conſequence that the point which 
ſeparates the operation of the diffrtem 
mental powers be exactly defined, whinh 
ho one has hitherto done. 56 

Although the unfolding of the Sem 
of the ſoul conſtantly require the aff 
tance of the ſenſes, yet when the ſenſa- 

* When infants are cauſcleſly beaten, of deprived, - 
of their toys, it is not from any ſentiment of the in- 
juſtice done them that they cry, but from a painful 
ſenſation excited by the blows, from the chagrin of 
being deprived of the object of their pleaſures, and 
ſrom the loſs of their amuſements, 


tions 
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tions are once received, theſe faculties can. 
perfect the whole without their concure 
rence.  Obferve thaſe WhO walk in their 
fleep ; you will fre them get outiof bed, 


go backwards and forwands, traverſe difa 
ferent apartments, act, Rand in a muſeful 
attitude, and go about their affairs as when 
awake. All the powers of the foul are 
at that time in action, ſenſibility, inſtinct, 
ſelf· love, memory, judgment, will, all 
but the organs of ſende ; fuch perſons be- 
ing without any knowledge of their age 
that attends them, Duriag the whole 
time, the ſoul ſeems detached from the 
body, and man ren 1 
motion n. 

Although the Ae af thinking is 
inherent in the ſoul, it nevertheleſt 
does not always think. How frequently, 
in the courſe of our lives, is the mind en- 
tively engroſſod by ſenſibility, while all its 
other faculties are ſuſpended ? Upon hear · 
ing an news, the blood chills, the 


0 It — obſerved, that this, pany. of. the 
foul to detach itfelf from the ſenſes, proves it to be 
_ diſtin from the body, much better than the unintel- 


Jigible jargon of metaphy ſie ian 


heart 
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heart violently contracts, reaſon is entindi, 
and the ſoul recoils. within itſelf, and is 
inſenſible to every. thing, but / its · cala- 
mity. In acutę pain we have ng internal 
ſenſation but Abaton v ſufferings. 
Hence there ate momentza : wben the 
ſoul, does not: think, and theſe ate rome ·- 
rimes ſuffcienti dong. Have you never 
obſcryed, the ſurprizeſ of a. co w]m when: 
he firſt, enters the theatre 464 ville 
riüng of ghe captains, ſtruck. uviab he 
wonders Which preſent themſelvse desbid 
ſight. abſorhed by, ohe cts ſo unoemmon, 
and as if he were beſides himſelf in that ana 


chanteq placa, he nę verance,reflefts, hut is 
entirely employed in . contemplating th 
ſeeng pdhiß whole, ſoul reſides in his ayrs. 

Ws can likewiſe ſuſpend theactiuith of 
iheqmis ment nt Pleaſure, and le aue · lenſis 


bility to act alone. A lover of harmony, 
or eloquence,” on hearing 4 beautiful 
paſſage, or pathetic deſcription, retires 
within himſel f, and is, as ĩt were, conoen · 
trated in his ſenſibility, Does not an enthu · 
ſiaſt, in the heat of devotion, ſometimes ſuſ⸗ 
pend the activity of his judgment, that he 
may indulge himſelf in the enjoyment of a 
N ſentiment that charms him ? 


What 
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What man, who has been accuſtomed to 
think, is not convinced of this truth 
from his on experiences)? 
Senſibility mæy alone occupy the foul 
entire; the underſtanding never can: for, 
to enable the undetſtanding to judge; 
there muſt be at leaſt two ſenſations pte 
ſent in the mind, the ſubje& and the at- 
tribute . The underſtanding and ſenſi- 
bility are then united into one fingle act, 
in all our judgments. "Memory is added 
thereto very often; for the underſtanding 
judges equally of paſt” and ee daun! 
tions. 12% 
— ae 7 Ge operate 
alone; for all things being diſpoſed in this 
receptacle, are, as it were, in a ſtate of 
non-exiſtence, till the underſtanding re- 
calls them to the mind : this faculty there- 


WF 
body, as in this propoſition, God is juft ; but we never 
repreſent a ſpirit, otherwiſe than in a corporeal form, 
or rather, we never repreſent it at all, The attribute 
is almoſt always a ſenſation, as in thoſe abſtract ideas? 
warm, hard, great, good, fine, This is ſo true, that 
we cannot form any notion of extenſion, gravity, 
beauty, and of ſeveral other abſtract ideas, but by, 
referring Man to his ſenſes, Every idea of this kind 
is therefore, properly ſpeaking, an abſtra ſenſation. 
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fare always requires the,cqneurrence of the 
vaderſtanding in, its opergtionß. _ 4141 
Finally, as th wilhis Steg direchech by 
the, underſtanding. it aws, reguinga.an 
abject 49, be ſupplied by ſenſibihity, or by 
the, memory... it cannot. act, unleſs bead 
"_—_ their, faculties, congqur. TH 62503 466 
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Abele Joul, an 7 {SY ar ie i 
„ every 197 7 of the mind. 
is * inceffant in action. le the el 
eoptioues united 0 the body, 7. 10 15 1s ebe 
tinual affected . ih. fo 10 Sata 
ſome . * N It, me 7 7 ſentithent 
repro ced.” We „ Tray alt fly A 1 7 
Fee th 105 111 7488, Jh pales 
"6 ent 1 e 11.10 dow >) an 
differ ber 14 2 enen bee 
ee beute. e n ee 
ny ſenſes can be allected, and t e ſame 
fenſe niay a alſo be affecte 22 rs ways, at 


C1 Will 0) M213 nne 2OT: 


the ſame time. 
The number. of. theſe. ;different. * 


tions is very great; neither is it poſ- 
| fible to determine whete it ends, as it is 


impoffible to fix the number of different 
8 | objects, 
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objects, which may act together on the 
ſenſes; but the number of different ſen- 
ſations, with which the foul may be af - 
fected without confufion at the fame time, 
is much mot chfHed. On hearing a 
very complex muſicil compoſition, the 
ear is affected by every wund of the ſe- 
veral inſtruments, but without being able 
to diſtinguiſh them . But whatever their 
number may be, to enable the foul to diſ- 
tinguiſh the different ſenſations which af- 
fect it at the fame time, they muſt not be 
very lively ; for if, among theſe ſenſations, 
there be one much ſtronger than the 
others, it weakens them to ſuch a degree, 
as nearly to anhibilate the , ew, and this with 
an energy, Eg. to its ſtrengih. | 
There is likewiſe in ſenſations a de gree of 
force which abforbs all our fenkbats „ as 
if 1 in theſe moments the heart coul A bot not 
divide itfelf. ft is thus, whillt i in the arms 
of a beloved tmiltreſs, that ſo many agrees 


able ſenſations ariſe lucceſfively ; but in 


* s dn en + neee ü hp 
harpſicord,. that could diſtinguiſh the different tones 
of the ſtrings vibrating, together, when, any one ap- 
plied the fingers to the keys of the piang forte, or any 
other inſtrument of the kind, 


N 2 © that 
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that happy moment which is the amt vf 
our pleaſurts, ——— which 
we are loſt; the ſoul is HU le to the 
moſt ecſtatic, vi to the fait} as 
it is diſcharged ({hrofghtth&hilfiergiis cir- 
cumvolutions of 'its\veſſe]g,tul1s 192) arty 
When the ſoul is abſorpt y' aby ſttong 
euſatiom it continues in that ſtate until 
this impteſſion inſenſibly detaying c comits 
to be perfectly extinct, or until vents 
tion yet mote ſtrong takes phate, 0! 41.519, 
The ſoul cannot be affected by min 
ſentiments at one titne, as it 12\BY many 
ſenſations; for the ſenſes; Whith come 
municate the ĩmpteſſions of objects to tie 
foul are many, hilſt the underſtanding: 
which diſcovers their relationg;9 is but 
one. And it iss been proved, that ſenti- 
ments àriſe (it! the ſoul by the relations 
which Man perceives between © hittiſelf 
and other beings Thb ſonſeb may likes 
wiſe be affected many Ways lat the fame 
time, whilſt! the underſtauding can fix vn 
one relation vnly, as I hall. heteafter prove: 
There is, therefore, at dne time, but one 
ſentiment in the ſoulʒ although it appear 
to be affected with a thouſand emotions 
at once. But as this operation of the un- 
deierſtanding 
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derſtanding is performed with inconceiv= 
able velogityiiſtheſe ſentiments atiſe, and 
are ſucg with ſuch rapidity, that it 
is often. im ſſible ta diftipguiſh/ the in- 
finitely (all interval which ſeparates them, 
whatever attention we / may give to what 
is at that time tranſacling in che mind; // 
This is the; reaſon, Mh thouſand ſad 
and, agtecable ſenti ments ſet m. to divide 
che ſoul heteen them. and (whyave ſup- 
pole it to heat enge diſtracted with Faun. 
ang tranſported With jog no odr 

However ;mpotbhilechumonibete-difies 
guiſh, hyithe internal feelings the interval 
ſeparating theſtorapid emotions it ãs moro 
ſo to diſtiuguiſi cem by (heir external 
ſigns ; begauſu tht impreſſions of the ſon· 
timents, i mds. n the} corppreal / organs, 
aro much derableithen thoſe made 
on the ſoul o Hence, whoathe: foul is fur 
ceſſiye}yraunes) the power of impetuous 
emdfiods, which rapidyſnegcedeech other, 
their:diflerentimptetions on the Body con- 
tinue tagethed. Obſerve / the unhappy 
father, Who conducts his only ſon to the 
altar of deaths . the very time when the 
fear uf thetgadscatms his hand, and he ap- 
plies the knafe tothe boſom of his. childz 
R319 N 3 paternal 
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deſttoys them, and reigng alpnecin dhe ſaul. 
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paternal affection ſuſpends the ſtroke, and 


he melts into tears. 


If the ſucgeflion of the ſentiments uf 


ehe ſoul be often imperceptible, it / novet. 


theleſs may ſometimes be perctived. There 
are but few who are aecuiumed to examine 
what paſſes within them, ho have not ob» 
ſerved, that often, amidſt the ugitations of 
the mind, a ſentiment, hall ariſe andges 
ſtroy that which preceded t; that / thoagh 
the ſentiments are ſucceſſively tffaced in a 


diſturbed mind, they yet ſpring up again 


unſettled,. wavers between its different 
emotions: juſt as, in a {a agitated, b 
the winds,, we obſerve. zhe, wars, break 
one againſt, the _ and, ànſtantly ger 
appear, 5 71 oe Hig eee. 

In the confi of the different fa ep 
with which the ſapl. is ſugttiiiyhly agitaty 
ed, as in the concoyrle of Ing. ſenſs sia 
the ſtrongeſt always Mea lend, the Sent 


When the friends of, Fangen lamented 
his defeat after the dreadfpl {laughter at 
Phar/oha, {cized with fear at the approach 
of the Egyptian veſſels, their grief made 


oy dumb; cach ones particular danger 
l prevented 
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prevented bis being concerned for the 
common mis fortune; they thouglit only 
of encoutaging the ſallörs, and Hecking 
their ſafety by kight : a8 (otras their ve 
were removed;the lob they bad ſuffered 
again came 416''their minds; und they 
agäm meltell in tetrts. "hed nothing bur 
extreme ' 
foul from profound" grief nor can any 
thing bet intent pain create ſadneſs in In 
heart overflowitily! with joy every weaker 
affection glantes, 4s it were, on the foul, 
ad makes ib lifting zmpreſnon af 3/10. 
N But hen ſe f timelts are | if 
d dt fate, the Sul, -as i" unſettlecp aud 
r between conttery Unibtighs, 
Kknows'tib WAI to reſolve on its defirts 
deſtroy eich other ſcaroe is it freed fear 
its gate ee is invhlved in them 
ihew ; TRI" indetermined Rate does not 
always terttiihate to the Advantage of the 
molt potrerful ſentimeßt. Aer long 
confi, the Hul, wearied Gut with the 
efforts it t hab made, gradually foes its ſen- 
ſibility aud ebe eogerfler; und finkily 
yields to — 9 2 9 
temaitts viaſtet of MENOS: A 


N 4 - Than 


pleatüre can entifely! deliver tbe 
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There is. VINE rencs (between, the 
= I e Fe teig and hago kati 
In the ſueceflign b ne, ſenſations, 
Gl nobility gf | gu $99, the or- 
5 vs enſe are in action: Pome — 
br 115 eatuments, * undesſtanding 


and memorya, mgſt always: ur ; for it 
1s the. podertandings Nhich, by, the aſſiſt- 
27 e of ,anplaggus.. ſenſations! Sor niſhed 

abe 7 50 5 dechy the E NTU B ixes riſe 


to our { Mön e ocgaliony their ſues 


ceſſionl. hen the ſenſations which thus 


ſoceced gachi other! inſtaad vf belng then 


Farne e rene ved, ibe 
| ae Itigs ge in action ag in hat af the 
21 daidw le e i 

90 a ſentimgnts is very. long 

wheh 1 £m EPO, and er. 
N when they am wales but 
in 1 N abel \Auratign i not near ſo 
— 1 J 45, Aþat,,of. the feadations. 

5 Fido 3 Jagh : are, of anger, duration 
rongeſt, Arp ages gf (object 


751 ed it: 


50 e 0 „. Wariger that, ſordid 


d WeunuſB/hof tk 36 fenfdeibfid, thoſe which 
proceed, S | (hom Mitonder in) ihe organs, nor thoſe 

of Ae Fontinyally produced by new impreſſions, a8 
| 50 occaſioned by 2 wound. 1322460 +2 F 
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ſentiment which day and hight engroſſes 
thoſe baſe minds witch are infected with 
it, is 6f yer len !60ntindaribe. The 
ſame my bb Hi f $edlbtfy, that tyrani- 
cal ſentiment, art the ebnftant' companion 
of ſuſpicioti; whith/Hhavnts the wrétch it 
has taken poſſe ion of, and ſuggeſts to him 
the idea of di r though in the embra- 
ces of the beloved objetd of his deſires, ſo 
at he grdanv under ailbad of m 
eren hen ke ſenſes are laid x ſleep." | 


e len  ENTITSL fb ” #15 {496 : 
Of the Ererciſt of | tbe Folens Ley CAS 
Let us here diſtinguiſh exactly what is 
peculiar to the underſtandiug while in 
exerciſe, from that which is peculiar to 
the other facuhties. Thinking is a pro- 
perty of the underſtanding, but the un- 
derſtanding alone is not ſöfficient to pro- 
duce it. The judgment is employed in 
determining che relations of things, and 
as We may either judge of abſent objects 
or of thoſe which" are preſent, ſenſibility 
and memory tnerefore are combined with 
the, underſtanding in forming our judg- 
ments, as has been already obſerved: in 
theſe two faculties the underſtanding 
perceives objects, in the ſame manner as 

1 we 
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we. bebold. ourſelves in a glaſt, ift I may 
de allowed · to make the comparin. 

Our judgments are oſted fpemdd with 
out our concutrenee, and ſometimes in 
ſpite of our utmoſt efforts to the conttary 
in ſuch caſes, the will has no ſhare But 
if thaught fornetimes take plade without 
tho concurrent of the will; at other 
times, the will concurs. with fenſibikty 
and memoty in cho exceteiſe of the undet - 
ſtapdings: ſor the underſtandiug id & fa- 
culty, the exerciſe whereof we can ſuſ- 
perid und govern as we think fit. We chit 
at willy determine the foul to che conſi- 
deration- of externa objects, and after 
wards turn our thowghts inwards: with⸗ 
in the mind, in order to compare and 
combine them iu different manners at pleas 
ſure, and judge of their relations. The 
exctcife of the undefſtanding is therefore 
doth voluntary and involuntary.” I Have 
diſtinguiſhed two differetit powers in the 
endetftanding : that of pereciving, ex4« 
mibing. and comparing objects; and that 
of judging of their relations.. It is the 
firtt only of theſe. powers which concurs 
with the will; for we cannot refrain from 


Judging of any relation which preſents” its 
ſelf 
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ſelf to the mindy' If, however, we at 
times can ſuſpend our judgment, it is by 
prolonging the exerciſe of the former of 
theſes powers, without which there can 
be no Judgment, "_- nor ys —_— 
the other. D een ee 
The voluntary uſe” of d pointy" con- 
| Nitutes attention; for what is the atten- 
tive conſideration of any object, but the 
fixing the exerciſe of this intellectual fa- 
culty on its impreſſion, communicated to 
the ſoul dy the organs of Wiſe; ot Peer 
ſerved by the memory? 
5 
ſenſations at once, our attention may be 
ſhared among a Ecftain number of objects; 
but the maler this hümber bf objeUs Is, 
ceteris paribus, the ſtronget is the atten . 
tion, and vice-verſa. This ie evident in 
abſence of miud/ but much mote ſo in 
the cataleply 3 

A 44944 Hetb 14 bart bol 


* The catalepſy is a very uncommon | Inlet Gon 
of the foul, Phyſicians have hitherto, without rea- 
ſon, taken it for a Tiſeaſe of the body, and haye treat- 
ed it as ſuch,” But à more atteritive conſideration of 
the phenomena of nature would have convinced them, 
that it is only a ſimple affection of the ſoul; as the 

boy 
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ſoul being entirely angtoſſod by intenſe 
thought, appears to have no communica · 
0 1s biin gatbnsthebun och Hi 
body lo at ſuchi æ time in pertect Health,/abd wegalañ 
performs all its functions. The catalepſy is, properly 
ſpeaking, but intenſe thought, wherein attention is 
carried to the higheſt potſſible degree, ory, if you will, 
wherein [the ſoy]. is violently affected, and; as it were, 
concedtrartt! within itſelf. Hence none ar ſubjeR to 
tho catalepiy but pbrſond of great ſenſibility; and ſach 
as are affeltec by emdeſli vo pleaſure orioxectiive grler, 
which,” avvthep dare not conſide to any one, they art 
eortemned:to mourn or rejoice inwardly. guch 
hypochbondriacgg devotecs, enthuſiaſts, amorous per- 
ſons hut more: eſpecially! ſedentary women; whoſe 
priory kre naturally more! violent than thoſb of men, 
and whoſe inactixis continues the mind intent uon 
the -obje iwhichohozance got paſſeſſon of it. Wr 
ſhall. be Ally. conymend of thingf we.conflider..the. 
ſymptoms: which AFFAMPAAY. this ſuppoſed malady. 
Of che following.gaſs,;1,onyſelf, was, Witneſs,:, A wo- 
man.of.a,yery, ghalevie temperamenity. and muchegiven. 
tg the reading afhonłs af dexotiam bad allthefymptoms! 
which ars du nitat in cha meſt complicated caſes aſhe 
Was; ubject te frequent wanderings in her, dliſcoutſe; 
which ſhe would break off abruptiy, and herome motion 
leſs ; her ige remained open and fixed, but ſhe oouldmei- 
ther ſee, hear nor feal ſhe ſelt. no painoffom punQutes- 
in her fleſh, and was inſanſibla oſ the maſt yiolent agitae! 


* tions: Jiks a ſtatuę of ſoſt waxy her limbs were flexibles 


and retainedi any poſture in which they: were placed by 
chance or otherwiſe. ; her pulſe not only continued to 
Ag but was even quicker than uſual, and her com- 

plexion 
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with the hody. Undoubtedly the foree of 
attention depends on the number of objects 
which the underſtanding conſiders at once; 
yet it likewiſe. depends on the force of the 
ee eee ad eee 1h V5 alle 


111996 Cin geen eee 360 nee: 
plexion like wiſe was more florid and lixely; after con- 
tinuing in this ſituntion for ſome time, her budy began 
to move, like -a perſon, awaking from a troubleſome 
legp, fetching many deep ſighs; dhe gradually xeco- 
vered, hate setained no remembrance of what had paſ» 
ſed, and with a ſeaming extaſy related her inn. 
Now wherein does this ſtate differ from that of a ſtu- 
dious perſonʒ ho indulges himſelf in profound: media 
tation, except in that ĩt is a ſtronger attention ? And are 
nat theſe thowiſmns! ofuia ſouł moſt violently affect 7 

But ſome wilb reply, chat great diſorder of the 
organs of the head has been diſcovered by diſſeckion i 
perſons ho have been ſubject to the eatalepfy. . II 
fome, the veſſels Whielr paſs rem the Baſis bf the b. 
brum to the finciput werè diſtended with! chick Mood, 
and the poſterior part of this viſeus was humid With ſero- 
ſities; in others, the anterior part of the cept#ihn Had 
been found hard, its baſis ſoft and humidꝭ anch tite Self” 
ciples of the nerves ſmall and dry.“ But WN Ude 
this prove? What are theſecappearanctd bürt td. nat? 
ral effects of the violent tenſion op the mufeular fred?! = 
and of the loſs of ſpirits whiull everiaccomipatiie@2þts") 
found meditation; as I ſhüllunbreafter demomſtrate f 
Are not the ſtuſer of ſluids, and ti obſtruction bf ver." 
ſels, the ordinary effects of · that diminution of SN 
cal elaſticity, which enſues ſrom this violent tenſton: 
Is not the extravaſation of the ſerous part of the fluids 

ö the 
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will; for the will is ſuſceptible of dif- 
ferent degrees of intenſeneſs, us are the 
motives determining it. We ean at 
pleaſure uſe efforts more or leſs violent, to 
conſider an object; we can diminiſh 
attention, or augment it to ſuch a degree, 
that it ſhall en entirely to ee the 
ſoul. . 

Some Wa like the ptieſt of Cala- 
mes *, have the faculty of being ſo affec- 
red at will, as to become inſenſible of what 
happens to the body, 

The faculty of judging is natural to the 
foul, but is * free une when ſen- 


1106 
n of aha fuſes? ps evi- 
dent that phyſicians, in their ſagacious reſearches into 
the cauſes of this imaginary diſeaſe, have taken the ef⸗ 
fect for the cauſe, when they cited theſe obſervations ? 
And is it not likewiſe runs that the cataleply i is 15 | 

diſeaſe of the body. % to ODD inn 
A circumſtance which yields the moſt . 
eyidence, and Proves the ſound ſtate of the organs 
of the head in this ſuppoſed malady is, that in 
the loſs of knowledge, which ſucceeds the diſorders 
of this organ (ſuch as the intumeſcence of the brain 
and inflammation of its membranes) the foul loſes every 
degree of ſenſe, as in the apoplexy, ſycopes, deliquia, 

but is conſcious of its condition in the, catalepſy. 
* dec e e de Civitate Dei, Lib. xiv. cap. 24. 


ſibility 
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ſibility. ĩs not affected hy any object beſides 
thoſe of our judgments: when the' ſenſa» 
tions are ſtrong, thay always diſt usb the 
exerciſg af. thinking When ẽ,ᷣ ei ſo, 
they deſtroy. at entirelz. In gthiso kathr 
caſe, there is no judgment; becauſe the 
mind is entirely engroſſed by a ne wi ohiect: 
in the firſt caſe there is, it is true, à judg 
ment, but this is an crronequg. ohe. The 
new ſenſatins, not having ſufficient force 
entirely to engage the attention, divide its 
being thus obliged to. emploꝝ it on. diffe- 
rent objects, the mind. cannot ſufpciently 
conſider thaſę of which. it is to judge; ſo 
that it confounds them, and forms. falſe 
and abſurd judgments. This is very evi - 
dent in perſons agitated by paſſions. Amidſt 
their emotions, the ſoul cannot came, ta 


auy prudent, .determinatian,;, ſometimes is 
forms a multitude of weak reſolutions, and 


extravagant projects, and is unreſolved 
which to, prefer : at o other times, full of 
the object by which 1 it ls affecked, it con- 
founds. every, thing in the judgments it 
makes with this object, and is no longer 
attentive to reaſon. This i the cauſe why 


profound meditation takes es place only when | 
L 419% Je). 6 33 4.1 Jabal! } the 


the ſenfations in their full force, except 
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the paſſions ate We in . «6d in 


ſolitudde. 


The exerciſe of ths — is 
either reſtrained or interrupted when ſen- 
fGbility is ſtrongly affected; and, by a ve- 
ry ſingular phenomenon, when the under - 
ſtanding is cloſely employed, the impreſ- 


ions of external objects upon the ſenſes 


appear weakened, ſometimes null, as we 
obſerve in abſent perſons ®, thoſe whowalk 
in their ficep, and in cataleptics. Hence, if 
our thoughts be not perfectly free, except 
when our ſenfibility is not engroſſed by 
any ſenſations, beſides thoſe which are the 
objects of our judgments ; fo neither are 


when the underſtanding is totally inactive. 
Not that the exerciſe of this faculty inter- 
rupts the commerce of the ſoul with the 


| body, as ſome have fuppoſed ; the under- 


ſtanding neither adds to, nor takes from 


the force of theſe ſenſations, and they re- 


main perpetually the fame ; it is becauſe 
we judge not until the underſtanding has 


. +0. INS the pt tate nana 


looks for his ſpectacles and has them upon his noſe, and 


why cataleptics have no knowledge of what is acting 


about them. 


'CON=® 
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conſidered the objects of which it is to 
judge; that is, we never judge without 
employing attention: and beoauſe with- 
out attention, the impreſſiohs bf objects on 
our organs, and even the ſenſations renewed 
by the memory are, to the ſoul, as if they 
had noexiſtenoe: it therefore appears, that 
the ſoul cannot be attentive to fenfations 
from without, when it is immerſed iu 
profound meditation. „Daene 2408 
Thera maybe may ſenſations in the 
ſoul at one time; but never more than one 
judgment za the faculty of jadging not 
being diviſtble like that of perceiving. 
It. is iti ſenſtbility, and ĩimthe memory 
that the under ſtanding perceives the ob« 
jects of itsjudgmentspand the number f 
theſe objects maybe as proatpras ithatioof 
the different ſenſations which the: ſoul 
can receive at ue ſame time The mind 
may very enſily: perceive alltheſc objecta 
at once, hut to judge of: their relations, 
it muſt compare them examine them one 
after another, in ſomo determinate, point 
of view, and reduce them to a fixed ſtan- 
dard: now the mind can examine objects, 
but in one point of view at a time. Thus 
the underſtanding can, at the ſame time, 

Vor. I, O perceive 
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perceive only one of their relations, and 
there can be only one yr at & man 
in the foul. © PORN 


| Natural Sworn of the THOUGHTS... 0 


Sinde the underſtanding in its operations 
is combined with the will, the migd can 
transfer at plea ſure its thoughts to different 


objects, without any connexien of igeas, 


and form what we may term ſeparate 
judgments; but this is not the order 
which the mind Aer * 
loft to itſelf. 

When we reflect on the Ameſt imper · 
ceptible connexion obſervable in the ſue» 
ceſſion of our ideas, and obſeeve theinde» 
pendencies, we evidently perceive, that the 


mind, in its progreſs, always proceeds by 


analogy. When we are alone walking in 
the fields, if a voice much reſembling 
that of a friend, ſtrike the organ of hear» 
ing, or a colour like that of his coat oo- 


cur to the ſight, his image immediately 


preſents iifelf to. the mind, we recolloct 
ſome peculiar r and een 
former diſcourſd. 

Thoſe analogies, which conſtitute. the 


aſſociation. and link of our thoughts, are 
; not 
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not always perceived; but they rarely eſ- 
cape us, if we recollect ourſelves, and 
leiſurely obſerve the progreſs of the un- 
derſtanding. I have frequently entered 
into an examination of what paſſed with- 
in me, and have,. if I may venture the 
expreſſion, caught the foul in the act, on 
the relations which formed the aſſociation 
of my ideas. Hence it is, evident, that 
the mind procceds only by analogies, both | 
when it is wrapt in profound meditation, 
and when abſorbed within itſelf; and never 
appears to rove from thought to thought, 
nor from one ſubject to another, however 
extravagant or unconnected. its thoughts 
may appear; ſome relation, either flight 
or ſtriking, forms'the tranſition,” and ſome 
analogy perceived, eithet real or appas 
rent, preſents the new object to the minds 
if we except the fingle inftance when the 
ſoul, forced from its preſent thoughts by 
ſome violent and fudden ſenſation, inter- 
rupts the ſuccefſion of ideas, and the pro» 
greſs of the underſtanding, Thus all our 
ideas are connected by an immenſe chain 
all the links whereof have foe: omen 
relation, 


O 2 Ir 


gination i invents ideal ones. | 
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208 


In what Manner Tnouohr Pogue REA. 
SON or IMAGINATION». © 7 


I have ſaid that reaſon judges of the 
true relations of objects, and that the ima- 
2 

To judge of the true relations of ob- 
jects, they muſt be always preſent in 
the mind, and be ſubject to attentive 
examination; but attentive examination 
is not always neceſſary to invention; fot 
in theſe caſes it is ſufficient to connect the 
qualities of one ſubje& to thoſe of ano- 
ther, and to confound them in the ſame 
whole. It we attentively follow the pro- 
greſs of the underſtanding, we fhall” be 
convinced, that thought always becomes 
imagination when it ceaſes to be reaſon, 


and that in the point where the one ends, 
the other begins. When attention is diſ- 


continued, the object which engaged us is 
no longer fixed; it therefore changes to 
the firſt ſenſation with which the ſoul is 
afterwards affected; the mind employed 
on this new object combines it with every 
thing that offers, as it happens in thoſe 
indeterminate reveries, into which the ſoul 
falls after long meditation, or in thoſe 
gentle 
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gentle dreams which ſucceed laborious 
exerciſe. Hence thoſe extravagant fic- 
tions, and phantaſtic ideas, we have in 
our dreams. | 
The object of our thoughts arge wich 
every new ſenſation which afte&ts the 
ſoul ; but, for want of the action of ex- 
ternal objects on our organs, this ſenſa- 
tion is almoſt continually ſupplied by the 
ſoul itſelf, led by a ſecret bias towards the 
moſt alluring object. The imagingtion 
is therefore directed to its object by the 
paſſion, and the nature of its thoughts is 
determined by that of the ſentiment which 
affects us. Whilſt the ſoul is under the 
power of any gentle emotion, the mind 
employs itſelf in augmenting its pleaſures ; 
then retiring within itſelf, it ſecretly com- 
bines this ſentiment with ſome analogous: 
object, from which it derives ſimilar, ãdeas. 
Theſe are thoſe pleaſing fancies, and flat- 
tering deluſions, which conſtitute the 
chiefeſt enjoyments and principal happi- 
neſs of our tranſitory exiſtence... This is 
the caſe in the delirium of love: during 
its continuance we enjoy a flattering dream; 
the mind is for ever recalling the object 
of its paſſion; it engroſſes our whole 
O 3 thoughts, 
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thoughts, until ſome more powerful ſen- 
ſation awaken us from our trance, and 
bring us back to ourſelves whether mh 
would or no *. 

I have fhewn how judgment Wente 
reaſon or imagination, according to the 
manner in which the mind judges of the 
relations of objects; and alſo how it ceaſes 
to judge of their true relations, when at- 
tention is diſcontinued. Hence be under« 
flanding is always ſulardinate to the will, 
in reaſon, as it is likewiſe ſometimes in ina. 
gination, and ſometimes it is whally free. 


Parther Obſervations on the Exerciſe of the 
UNDERSTANDING. 

. - Of WisnDow and MADNEss. 

Thinking is a power inherent in the 
mind, but is, in its natural ſtate, without 
rule, choice, or attention: all our judgments 
are at this time irregular and incoherent, 
nor is there any neceſſary connexion be- 
tween the ſubject and the attribute. This 
18 obſerved during ſleep: when the ſenies 
are at reſt, the mind diſports with diſſe· 


* This is the reaſon why imagination never opera 
to greater advantage than in ſilence. 


rent 
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rent objects, and forms, by an aſſemblage 
of thoughts and ſenſations, thoſe wild 


rambling fictions, which are the uſual 


illuſions of the night. 
When the underſtanding, continues to 


operate in Man when awake, in the ſame 
manner as when he is aſleep, this acci- 
dental ſtate thus become permanent, is 
termed madneſs « but when our judgments, 
are regular, and there is a connexion 
between the ſubje&t and attribute, this 
order of our thoughts is called wiſdom. 
What conſtitutes the whole of the difference 
between wiſdom and madneſs is theres, 
fore attention, which is always attendant 
on the latter, but never on the former; 
for we may indeed think without this diſ- 
poſition of the mind, but cannot reflec, 
If the child that prattles, and the old man 
who dotes, are bath of them incapable 
of reaſoning, it is not becauſe they have. 
no ideas, as ſome have imagined, but be. 
cauſe they are equally devoid of attention: 
one has hever poſſe fed it, and * the other, 
it is “ decayed; 


* The reaſon of this I ſhall aſfgn hereafter. - 
O 4 This 


others of peculiar modes of thinking wn 
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This want of attention, which is the 
cauſe of madneſs, is manifeſt in thoſe extra- 
ordinary perſons who extravagate upon one 
ſubject only. I have known ſome dif- 
courſe with great good ſenſe on all kind, 
of ſubjects, one particular topic excepted: 


in ſuch caſes, the mind, engroſſed by the 


object which affects it, loſes ſight of every 


bother, and taking this object for the ſab. 


Ject of its judgments, annexes to it every 
kind of attribute indiſcriminately. 

The ſame phenomenon likewiſe appears 
in violent paſſions, which occaſion a kind 


of momentary madneſs. Moraliſts men- 


tion another ſpecies of madmen; a name 
which they apply to thoſe whoſe diſcourſe 


is unfaſhionable, and conduct altogether 


ſingular; that is, whoſe madneſs is out of 
the common road: in this ſenſe Democritus, 
Diogenes, Heraclitus were madmen; with 


living, in every age. 


Of regular Tnou GHT, conſidered relatively 


to the Degrees of Attention it requires. + 
The faculty of perceiving, comparing, 
and examining objects, in conjunction with 
the will, is the cauſe of reaſon and regu- 
lar 


q 
- 
: 

* 
A 
®. 
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lar thought“. Regular thought takes 
different denominations, according to 
the different degtees of attention the mind 
requires in forming its judgments, com- 
bined with the nature of their objects, and 
the direction of the exerciſe of the un- 
derſtanding. It retains the generic appel- 
lation of thought, when this degree of at- 
tention is ſmall, whatever may be the ob- 
ject of our judgments and duration of this 
exerciſe, - It is called reflection, when this 
degree is more conſiderable; and meditation, 
when it is extreme. ; 

To reflect, is to think attentively 3 but 
reflection differs from thought, in ſo far, as 
the latter is applied to every kind of object 
indiſcriminately; whilſt the former takes 
place with regard to abſent objects only; 
that is, with regard to thoſe which are te- 
newed by the memory: for to reflect, is to 
examine whether our thoughts be true; it 
is the comparing. our judgments, with 
their objects, and aſcertaining known re- 
lations. Thus, after having applied our 
ſoul to the perception of external objects, 
we retire within ourſelves to conſider, 


That is, thought directed to ſome end. 
compare, 
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compare, and combine them aan various 
manners. 

Meditation has the ſame objects which 
reflection has, but it differs therefrom not 
only in the degree of attention, 8s I have 
already obſerved, but alſo in the duration: 
of thought: reflection is the aſſemblage. 
of many thoughts in ſucceſſion ; medita- 
tion is a long ſeries of deep reflections. 

Regular thought is a painful and irk- 
ſome ſtate of the mind. If our inward. 
feelings afford not ſufficient documents of 
this, it will be eaſily proved by what 
paſſes within us in conſequence of our Ex- 
ternal actions. 

— Examine Man 0 infancy: bild 
at liberty, he indifferently follows every 
path that leads to pleaſure, obeys every im 
preſſion of external objects, amuſes himſelf 
with exerciſe, goes, comes, runs, ſtands ſtill, 
and acts ever without any purpoſe, and from 
no motive whatever; he thinks very little, 
refſects yet leſs, and never meditates at all. 
If at any time he reſt, or direct his acti - 
ons to ſome end, or if he reaſon ever ſo lit» 
tle, it is always by compulſion, becauſe he 
hears his maſter's voice, and feels the yoke 


of neceflity. But as ſoon as he is out of 
| the 
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the ſight of his troubleſome guardians, he 
reſumes his character, and thinks no more 
than juſt what he cannot help, and then 
only that he may give full ſwing to the im- 
pulſe of the ſenſes: thus à ſpring com- 
prefſed regains its elaſticity, when te com- 
profling power is remove. 

Neceſſity obliges Man to reflect in in- 
fancy; the ſame cauſe likewiſe obliges him 
to reflect when arrived at Maturity. No- 
thing but the ſenſe of preſent, and the 
apprehenſion of future wants, can impel 
the mind to reffection. It is the paſſions 
which give riſe to the productions of ge- 
nius, and to the wonders of art: without 
theſe powerful incentives, the mind would 
languiſh in liſtleſs indalence 3 and men, 
like ſavages, would ſpend their lives in a 
momentary contemplation of the objects 
ſurrounding them, or elſe, in ſleep. 

But if thought be painful, it is only in 
proportion to the degree of attention it 


requires, and to the efforts more or leſs 
ſttrong, which are neceſſary to the know- 
ledge, or to the formation of relations. 
Thus the ſtudy of geometry, af the ma- 
thematics, and of every ſcience which re · 
quires cloſe attention, are extremely toil- 

a ſome 3 
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ſome ; whilſt thoſe which require but lit- 
tle application ſcarcely give 550 fatigue. 


Of PENETRATION, STvPIDITy, SAGA 
| CITY, and DULNEss. 


From the faculty of judging, combined; 
with the number of our ſenſations and, 
ſentiments, and from the chain of our 
ideas, reſults a greater or leſs aptitude to 
diſtinguiſh the relations of things, deno- 
minated penetration and ſtupidity. 

All objects are naturally unconnected, 
nor is there any connexion between them, 
perceptible to Man, when firſt he takes a 
view of . nature, even ſuppoſing all his fa-. 
culties to be perfect: the admirable chain. 
connecting every part, is evident to him 
only, who has compared a multiplicity 
of things in many different ways; in ſhort, 
is only diſcernible by a philoſopher. But 
as the knowledge of a ſingle relation re- 
quires a great number of ſenſations, it is 
very evident, that the man who poſſeſſes 
but a few, muſt neceſſarily be ſtupid, and 
that his apprehenſion muſt be the more 
acute, in proportion as their number is 
Steiert. / 


Suppoſing 
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Suppoling Man without ſenſations, and at 
the ſame time endaed with the faculty of 
thinking, he muſt neceſſarily be ſtupid; he 
muſt likewiſe be ſtupid, with the faculty of 
thinking, and tho' he have many ſenſations 
and ideas depoſited in the memory, if he 
be deſtitute of the power to recall them. 
It is the underſtanding only which, by the 
aid of analogy, recalls our ſenſations and 
ideas ; but their reproduction, which takes 
place in the natural ſuceeſſion of our ideas, 
being without relation to any fixed deſign, 
conduces nothing to penetration. No 
ſenſation, ſentiment, or idea, tranſmitted 
to the memory, has any effect, if the power 
of recalling thoſe which are neeeſſary to diſ- 
cover the relation we deſire to know be 
wanting. Penetration therefore depends on 
the power of recalling thoſe ſenſations and 
ideas which are analogous and correſpond 
with each other. | 
Penetration, combined with the time 
which the mind requires for diſcovering the 
relations of objects, becomes either ſagacity 
or dulneſs. Sagacity, when the time is 
extremely ſhort “*; dulneſs, when very long. 


* Sallies of will, which are ſigns of ſagacity, ariſe 
from the rapidity with which the mind forms an analogy. 
Saga- 
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Sagacity depends on the choice which 
the underſtanding makes of ſenſations and 
thoughts; and on the order in which 
it arranges them. in the memory. The 
greater analogy theſe ſenſations and theſe 
thoughts have to the relations ſought, the 
more. eaſily the mind diſcovers theſe r 
lations. 

A mind, abe in the ſmalleſt hs 
gree, eaſily ſolves certain abſtract queſti- 
ons, with which it has been converſant for 
ſome time, It is. ſurprizing to think how a 
dily it gives the ſolution of them, netwithy 
ſtanding the numberleſs obſtacles which op- 
poſe its progreſs: on the contrary, if | you 
propoſe, d a genius of the firſt claſs, a queſ- 
tion, which may be ſolved with little diſi- 
culty, and about which he has been lit- 
tle converſant, he will hefitato like yy 
dunce, 

Newton, whoſe FREE mind fared to 
heaven with a bold and rapid flight, and diſ- 
covered the ſyſtem of the univerſe, was as 
ignorant in religious matters as any among 
the vulgar ; and it is certain, that they 
who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of enig- 
mas, unravel them much more readily than 
the moſt (ubtil philoſophers, 


Some 
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Some fingular Phenomena explained, con- 
cerning the Effects of the Paſſians on the 
UNDERSTAND LNG. - 


How different is the proſpect of na · 
ture, according to the different eee 
which offect us!  _ | 

In the horror of deſpair, rage wi fe- 
racity- are accounted heroiſm. - la the 
fury oceaſfioned by lighted love, we look 
on every woman as perfidiousz--if 2 
miſtreſs prove falſe to us, from her we 
eſtimate the whole ſex; then, all the 
ſex are ſlaves to vanity and ſelf-intereſt, 
In the gloomy paroxiſms of jealouſy, 
a rival appears in colours much leſs amia- 
ble in our ſight, than when our heant 
was free from that illiberal paſſion. How 
frequently does terror conceal the n 
which cauſed our tears ! 

A man, when: agitated: by any Eden. 
ſees not abjocts, or if he ſees them, it is 
not in the ſama light as when he was frer 
from their inſſuenca; but what is mott 
ſingular, in the ſame paſſion, we always lee 
objects in the ſame; manner. Does the 
ſoul. averflow with joy? We find charms 


unknown before in every object near 
us 3 
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us; they change their nature in our eyes, 
and become more pleaſing and more beau- 
ti ful than before. 0 

The garden where the grace cour- 
tier endeavoured to forget his cares, on re- 
ceiving the news of his recal, ſeems the 
haunt of ſome beneficent being, who has 
drawn atide the veil, which before con- 
cealed its beauties from his ſight; the 
flowers appear of a richer hae, their forms 
ſeem more agreeable, and their odours more 
delicious; the air is embalmed, an um- 
verſal change ſucceeds,” and ns io Fly of 
grace and beaux. 

Is the ſoul affected with fudnel ? Name 
is covered with a gloomy veil; its defor- 
mity is enhanced, and all its beauty fades. 

Whatever ſentiment may affect us, the 
cozenage of the paſſions always ſubſiſts, 
the face of nature is perpetually changing 
in our eyes. If we love, tt ject of 
our paſſion acquires additional charms. 
Obſerve an ardent lover, let the perſon of 
his miſtreſs be ever ſo homely, every part 
is beautiful, charming, divine | The black 
is a ſprightly brunette. The gigantic a 
majeſtic; the meagre a delicate beauty. 
And if his paſſion be extreme, this home- 
* ly, 
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ly, brown, gaunt, meager creature, ceaſes 
to be a woman; ſhe becomes an angel. 

When hatred on the contrary takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of the heart, the object of our indigna- 
tion becomes diſagreeable; and our enemy, 
whatever merit he poſſeſſes, is then ill fa- 
voured and odious. And even the ob- 
jects formetly our delight are altered and 
disfigured by it. When the ſlighted lover, 
who imagined his miſtreſs an angel while 
his affection continued in its force, ceaſes 
to love, the illuſion inſtantly vaniſhes, and 
the ſight of the lovely face, which before 
excited ſo many pleaſing emotions, now 
produces a very oppoſite effect: his mind 
being reſtored. to its former ſtate, views 
with aſtoniſhment the former object of 
his love, and is ſurprized how he could 
fix his affections on ſuch features. He 
aſks himſelf how he could poſſibly ad- 
mire her; and all thoſe bewitching charms, 
all thoſe heavenly graces are either not ſeen, 
or ſeen with indifference. But if hatred 
ſucceeds, the object changes yet more, the 
few beauties that remained are obſcured, 
elegance becomes deformity, and by a kind 
of prodigy, hatred degrades an object as 
much as love exalts it. Such in general 

Vor. I. P are 
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are the deluſions of the paſſions; were I 
to repeat their many hls I ſhould 
never have done. 
The proſpect of nature ever varies with 
the paſſion, and always in the ſame pro- 
portion : if this change gradually, that alſo 
_ yaries inſenſibly z if this change is inſtan- 
taneous, the other is altered with the 
ſwiftneſs of lightning. Thus the ſenti- 
ment we are poſſeſſed with, conſtantly 
Changes the face of nature; like a magi- 
cian, paſſion extends its deluſive enchant- 
ments to every object, and never ſuffers 
us to view them but through a falſe per- 
ſpective. Whence ariſes this phenome- 
non? And what is this hidden charm, 
which the paſſions ſpread over all nature? 
Wherefore does love embelliſh, and ba- 
tred disfigure its objects? aft 

Of the authors who have attempted to 
account for theſe phenomena, ſome attſl» 
bute it to the imagination; others to the 
ſenſes. 

The former lay, « That in love, for 
, jnſtance, the imagination repreſents to. 
« us thoſe images which are analogous to 
« the ſentiment in the mind; that the 
«« paſſionate lover, while his paſſion con- 

* tinues, 
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« tinues, ſees not in his miſtreſs her true 
« image, but a creature of the fancy, and 
« takes the beauty, which he himſelf 
« ſtamps thereon, to be really that of the 
PT object.“ But if we carefully examine 
what paſſes in our minds at that time, we 
ſhall be convinced, that this illuſion is not 
the effect of the cauſe to which it is here 
attributed; and ſhould this internal feel- 
ing not convince us, it would be very eaſy 
to ſatisfy ourſelyes thereof, by exa- 
mining facts. 5 
The colourings which the paſſions com- 
municate to objects, always change as the 
paſſions: if the paſſion changes by de- 
grees, theſe colourings vary inſenſibly: if 
the paſſions are inſtantaneouſly altered, 
the colourings change with equal rapidity. 
The ſame cauſe which produced the illu- 
ſion in this latter caſe, is that which pro- 
duced it in all the other caſes. It is there- 
fore clear, that in this ſudden change, the 
illuſion is not the effect of imagination, 
ſince no idea has entered the ſoul whilſt 
the change is making ; the underſtanding 


has not even time to a&, nor the i image: 
nation to form any picture. 


P 2 | They 
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They who attribute theſe phenomena 

to an alteration in the ſenſes; occaſioned 
by the emotions of the mind, reſt on no 
better grounds; for objects continue al- 
ways the fame, they in like manner al- 
ways produce en our organs ſimilar im- 
preſſions, and theſe impreſſions are com- 
munieated to the ſoul always in the ſame 
manner. Neither do the ſenſes undergo 
any change, and their organic conſtitu- 
tion is always the ſame. It is therefore 
evident, that theſe phenomena neither 
have their cauſe in the organ which re- 
eeives this impreſſion, nor in the organ 
which propagates | it; but = in * 1 
which receives it. 

The colourings, which the Grid 10 
communicates to objects, are always the 
ſame in all caſes; and whether the paſſion 
change by imperceptible degrees or inſtan · 
taneouſly, the colourings change in the 
fame manner; the paſſion and the illu- 
ſion decay one after the other by the ſame 
gradations. Hence, ſince objects are 
ever the ſame, and ſince the ſame object 
changes with the ſentiment in the mipd, 
theſe phenomena are to be imputed te the 


paſſion only. It is love only, therefore, 
| which 


—_— 
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which decks out the idol of gur hearts, 

and lends it its: charms i ant ur 
ceiving it. 

But N is the 3 of: this 23 
charm, which paſſion communicates to 
objects? If we attentively conſider the 
matter, we ſhall difcover the fimple and 
evident cauſe of. this ſurpriſing phenome- 
non to be i in the ſentiment we then enter- 
tain. 2 
It is evident, that the foul —* not ex- 
ternal objects out of the body; it docs 
not even ſee them in the organs of the 
ſenſes, but in itſelf; and there the proſ- 
pect of nature is ſeen “. 

Whatever ſentiment affects che mind. 
the illuſion of the paſſions almoſt conti- 
nually embelliſhes or deforms objects, and 
increaſes or diminiſhes their impreſſions. 
On the other hand, the impteſſions of 
objects are confined to the producing a- 
n or _ ſenlations + of dif- 
dib 2 104.8. | ferent 


dee Book J. Art of the boy conſuered ate ge 
neral organ of ſenſe and motion. 


+ The ſame may be ſaid with rejjard ta the idean-of 
objects: all theſe relations or attributes fie, good, prot- 
ty, amiable, charming, noble, heroiey ugly, frigbiſul, 


mean, 
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ferent kinds, all of them in different de- 
grees, but for ever retaining theſe two 
characteriſtics. Theſe ſenſations are con- 
tinually exciting in the ſoul; the one, ſen- 
timents of Joy, the other, ſentiments of 
grief. 

Thus the Entiment which poſſeſſes the 
ſoul whilſt under the influence of any paſ- 
ſion, and that which ariſes from the im- 
preſſion of objects, being analogous, the 
ſentiment reſulting from their union muſt 
be ſtronger than either of them ſingly, 
and ſtronger-in proportion to the ſtrength 
of the paſſion, and to the number of ana- 
logous ſenſations. But obſerve, that in 
every new ſenſation, this compound ſen- 
timent is wholly felt, and the ſoul then 
ſuppoſes it to be the effect of a ſimple 
ſenſation : the underſtanding, ſuppoſing 

that to be a particular effect, which is 
the effect of ſeveral cauſes, attributes to 
the impreſſion of objects that which 
ſhould only be attributed to the diſpoſi- 


mean, wicked, are only ſo many agreeable or diſagreea - 
ble ideas. A lover thinks no woman handſome or a- 

miable, but as ſhe reſembles his miſtreſs ; this con- 

formity is the moſt agreeable _ another can _e 

. in his eſtimation. | 


4 
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tion of the ſoul. It is thus that paſſion 
embelliſhes, deforms, magnifies, and al- 
ters objects, and communicates its colour- 
ings to every thing in nature. Let us 
endeavour to render this truth more evi- 
dent, by applying it to ſome example. 

In every paſſion ſome ſtrong ſentiment 
prevails in the ſoul ; in happy love, for 
inſtance, joy predominates. If, whilſt 
engroſſed by this pleating ſentiment, the 
foul be affected by any agreeable ſenſa- 
tions beſides ; the pleaſure ariſing from 
them, is always accompanied with the in- 
ternal ſentiment which then occupies us ; 
thus augmented, the pleaſure appears 
more ſtrong, and the ſenſations more 
agreeable. In the ſelf-ſame manner, joy, 
whilit the ſoul is affected with love, com- 
municates its pleaſing influence to the im- 
preſſions cf the ſenſes; thus too it em- 
belliſhes its object, and lends. it new 
charms, Hence in a ſtate of convaleſ- 
cence, the joy of having recovered a good 
we had loſt, gives the country a more 
pleaſing appearance, and renders the view 
of it more affecting, than when we are 
in health. The ſoul, for a long time op- 
preſſed by a violent diſeaſe, expands upon 

T4 the 


4 * 
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the return of health, and gives a loaſe 1g 
the pleaſing proſpect of prolonged ex, 
iſtence ; and hence ariſes that delightful 
ſentiment, which produces the agreeablg 
emotion we then feel at the proſpes: af 
nature *, 

& the ſentiment, which WES 

in the ſoul during the continuance; of a 
| paſſion, renders more ſtrong the impreſſion, 
of thoſe objects, which are analogous ta 
it, it muſt needs impair that af objects 
which are of a contrary; kind. Hence 
it is, why in ſadneſs nature appears CQVers 
ed with a gloomy veil, and is leſs agree= 
able to the ſight, This is the cauſe why, 
jealouſy diminiſhes the merit of a rival, 
and why hatred disfigures objects as much 
as love adorns them +. 

Although the ſentiments, which Proceed 
from the paſſions and ſenſations, be recipros. 


„ This likewiſe is the cauſe why a fayour, received 
from the hand of a tender friend, is more agrecable” 
than when received from the hand-of a ftranger:;' and, 
in a word, why preſents receive ſuch additional 8 
: rom the danor, | | „ür | 
t Such likewiſe is the cauſe of thoſe nr n 


tions in our appetite for different meats, odours, and 
modes, ſo erroneouſly ve to habit. 1 
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cally impaired, when they are of an oppoſite 
nature, yet they do not deſtroy each other 
but when they are nearly of equal force; 
other wiſe, the conteſt terminates always 
to the advantage of the ſtronger. Thus 
when hatred is weak, we allow our enemy 
ſome ſmall ſhare of merit, and likewiſe in 
light pains, we ſometimes yield to the 
impulſe of pleaſure, and when grief is 
not exceſſive, a ſmile will ann ef- 
cape us. | 

Although the ſentiments, reſulting from 
paſſions and the impreſſions of exter- 
nal objects, be more lively when the paſ= 
ſions and impreſſions are analogous, and 
weaker, when the teverſe; they are 
only ſo, when moderate ; for when either 
is extremely violent, their reſpectiue ſon- 
timent abſorbs all attention, and reigns 
alone in the ſoul. * This is the cauſe of 
that blindneſs obſerved in perſons ſtrongly 
affected with any paſſion : and this is the 
reaſon why terror oftentimes conceals the 
object which occaſioned it; why joy makes 
no impreſſion on a ſoul overwhelmed with 
ſadneſs, and why grief finds no admit- 
tance into a heart which is always en- 
groſſed by joy. 
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Paſſion frequently renders, us blind, 
deaf, inſenſible, and objects continually 


receive their colourings from the diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſoul; but there is ſomething 
yet more ſurprizing in the illuſion of the 
paſſions, for they can make us even ſee 
objects which do not exiſt, Fear ſome- 
times, produces ſingular deceptions of the 
ſight: it is fear which repreſents. to the 
credulous, the dead riſing from theit 
tombs; which, to the benighted traveller, 
who wanders through - ſolitary woods, 
transforms trees into men, ſets before his 
eyes, in the - thickeſt dat kneſs, ghoſts and 
goblins, and makes him imagine he hears 
the groans of perſons in the See of 


death. 


In a fit of enthuſiaſm, they who are ſaid 
to be inſpired, at times, enjoy heavenly 
viſions, they converſe with houris and an- 
gels, whilſt a thouſand phantaſtic beings 
are ſeen by them as clearly as if they re- 
ally exiſted. 

This phenomenon has long perplexed, 
philoſophers, nor have they ſucceeded bet- 
ter in their explanation of this, than of 
the preceding ; they pretend, that the 
& nervous fluid in this caſe commands 
«* the 
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« the ſoul, and that, particularly in the 
« organ of ſight; ĩt ſucceſſively takes all 
« the modifications, repreſentative of ob- 
« jets by which it has formerly been afs 
« fected.” I would willingly know on 
what they built this ſtrange opinion, By 
what means are they aſſured that the fluid 
of the nerves communicates to the ſoul 
the image of objects, without the con- 
currence of the objects themſelves? Is not 
this a mere ſuppoſition ? But theſe philo- 
ſophers diſcover the marvellous in things, 
which ate in themſelves the moſt ſimple. 
This phenomenon, which is ſo fingular 
when theſe viſions are taken for the effect 
of the impreſſions. of the ſenſes on the 
ſoul, ceaſes to be ſo when we conſider that 
the proſpect of nature is in the ſoul. We 
muſt neither ſeek, out of ourſelves, nor in 
the organs of ſenſe, but in the foul it- 
ſelf, for thoſe monſtrous images, thoſe 
ſpectres, and phantoms, which the an- 
cients fancied to be departed ſouls or 
ghoſts, eſcaped from Acheron, and which 
modern philoſophers look upon as ſenſa- 
tions, reproduced on _ ſenſes by the fluid 
of the nerves. 


| Whilg 
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Whilſt preyed on by any violent paſſion 
we may, indeed, direct our ſight towards 
the objects which ſurround us, but we do 
not perceive them , or rather we are al. 
together unconſcious of their impreſſions. 
Full of the preſent ſentiment, the ſoul is 
engroſſed by one object, and is inattemive 
to every other; it cannot then oppoſe truth 
to error, and illuſion is inevitable; for it 
is only by the attention we give to objects, 
that we can diſtinguiſh in the ſoul their 
real impreſſions from their images repro 
duced, which the underſtanding then pte- 
ſents to us and aſſociates with them. This 
is the reaſon why, in extreme terror, man 
cannot compare his ſenſations: with the 
objects which ſurround him, nor recolle& 
the circumſtances, according to which his 
apprehenſions may be either real or ima» 
ginary. Incapable of conſidering whether 
theſe objects be real or only ideal, he takes 
the illuſory images which preſent them- 
ſelves to the mind for objects really exiſt- 
mg. Thus ſleep lends to the phantaſms of 
a dream all the characteriſtics of reality: 
whilſt the ſenſes are at reſt, and attention 
is ſuſpended, the images of the objects 


* This happens in the catalepſy, 
which 


, * 


; 
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which have formerly affected us, are re- 
traced in the mind, and that with ſo great 
exactneſs, that we frequently imagine we 
ſee and hear thoſe who. have been long 
dead, In the ſame manner we fancy we 
ſee the ſun in his meridian luſtre, ſurround» 
ed with thick darkneſs. And in the- ſtill 
Glence of the night we imagine we hear 
ſounds, and that we are tranſported to a 
different climate, Thus the lover believes 
he ſees the miſtreſs of his affetions, that 
he hears her charming voice, and that he 
claſps her in his arms; ſometimes his 
dream changes, and the dear obje of his 
deſires vaniſhes and deludes his cager ems 
braces, And many times the ideal: ſceno 
is ſo ſtrongly painted, that we undergo 
violent agitations, ſtretch out our arms; 
riſe from our beds, and purſue the empty 
viſions, till awaking, we recover our ſenſes, 
and are ſorry to find ourſelves undeceived; 

Such are the true cauſes of ' thoſe ſingu- 
lar phenomena which have baffled philo- 
ſophers, and which no one as yet has been 
able to account for. 


Of 


+ 
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Of the Exerciſe of the Mais | 


The ſoul may be affected at the fame 
time with many ſenſations, and never bur 
with one idea; but what an immenſe 
number of ſenſations, ſentiments, and ideas; 
are retained at once in the memory!” 
As the memory is a merely paſſive faculty, 
all thoſe ſenſations, ideas, and ſentiments, 
which are depoſited in this magazine, are 
as if non-exiſtent, till the underſtanding 
preſent them to the mind. Without this 
intellectual power, the memory would be 
wholly uſeleſs, our thoughts being always 
effaced one by the other, the fruit of 'our 
experience would be laſt to us; and 
the paſt, for ever obliterated by the 
preſent, would be as if it had never 
been. 

We can indeed choſe the object we 
would depoſit in the memory, by apply- 
ing the ſoul to it with attention; but we 
cannot modify any thing depoſited in the 
memory, nor exclude that which is once 
admitted there, | . 

I have demonſtrated how this faculty, 
combined with ſenſibility, underſtanding 
and will, becomes v ecollection and remem- 
bra nct 3 
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brance ; I ſhall not here repcat what 1 
have ſaid elſewhere upon this ſubject, but 
confine myſelf to obſervations of a differ- 
ent kind. 

The exerciſe of thei memory | depends 
on the underſtanding ; theſe two faculties 
in this reſpect are ſubject to the ſame laws. 
It is only by the aid of ſome relations 
between the preſent ſenſations or ideas, 
and thoſe which are paſt, that the latter 
are retraced in the mind. - In a delirium, 
in folly, in dreams, where all things ap- 
pear unconnected, and diſordered, the 
renewing. of our ſenſations or ideas ts 
perfected only by the means of analogy, 
juſt as when we are awake, although their 
connection be not perceived; for whatever 
objects we recolle&, they have always 
ſome relation to ben or "Wks 
objects. 

Senſations and ſentiments are always 
more active in the inſtant when we receive 
them, than when renewed by the memo- 
ry; hence the ſtrength of the paſſions is 
augmented by the preſence of their object. 

When Coriolanus, with an heart full 
of reſentment, marched againſt his coun- 
try, no — could reſtrain him: threats 

e and 
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and intreaties were 1n vain ; he fat down 
to beſiege Rome. The fight of his na- 
tive city, recalled the idea of the w 
his fellow citizens had done him, and gave 
it new vigor: his fury was inflamed, fo 
that he breathed nothing but revenge, and 
was on the point of carrying fire and 
ſword into the bowels of his country, 
Whilſt theſe emotions prevailed, his mother, 
wife, and children, preſented themſelves 
before him in tears ; the ſight of theſe dear 
objects inſtantly awakened in his heart 
the ſentiments of tenderneſs, which be- 
fore had given place to revenge; his firm- 
neſs relented; all ſentiments of hatred 
became extinguiſhed, and the cruel plea- 
ſure of revenge was ſucceeded by the 
love of his family, his friends, his coun» 
try, and his Gods. 

A thouſand other examples of this 
kind, equally convincing, might be 
adduced : the man who has long lived in 
adverſity, if fortune ſuddenly become 
propitious, on hearing the happy change 
in his condition, can hardly reſtrain his 
joy ; and during all the while that he 1s 
detained from the poſſeſſion of his trea- 


ſure, his imagination is continually occu- 
pied 
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pied with the pleaſures he promiſes him- 
ſelf; he enjoys no reſt, no quiet: obſerve 
how his eyes gliſten at the fight of the 
ſacred metal z. tranſported with joy, the 
emotions affecting him can no longer be 
confined within the ſoul z but notwith- 
ſtanding all his efforts to ſuppreſs them, 
they break out in quick and ſudden mo- 
tions. 

In like manner, in a criminal condemns 
ed to die, fear continually increaſes his 
terror, gathers ſtrength as the hours 
elapſe, and the fatal inſtant approaches: 
brought to the place where he is to ſuf- 
fer, he ſhakes with horror at the fight ot 
what he is to undergo, his blood congeals 
in the veſſels, and his ſtrength fails him 
with exceſs of fear. 

The paſſions derive additional fren from 
the preſence of their object. It is by a con- 
ſequence of this law that ſo many projects 
expire in their birth, that ſo many ſecret 
reſolutions prove abortive, and that we re- 
frain from all freedom of diſcourſe when the 
tyrant appears. It is this law which aug- 
ments the trouble of a guilty mind, as well 


as the inward ſatisfaction of a truly peni- 
Vai NR 2 * tent 
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tent heart, as oP approach the Ce 
of account. 

Hence the impreffions of objeas, 
which are ſo ſtrong when firſt received, 
being tranſmitted to the memory, gradu- 
ally deeay in proportion to the interval bee 
tween the time when they are firſt receiv« 
| ed, and that when they are recollected. 
Time, which deſtroys every thing, ſtems 
to exerciſe the ſame power on our ſouls : 
our ſenſations, ſentiments, ideas, like 
characters engraven on marble, gradually 
wear out, and at laſt are wholly oblite- 
rated. 1} j- 4 11. 


Of the Exerciſe of the WII. 

We can fix our ſenſibility on any object; 
we can ſelect thoſe we will to depofit in 
the memory, and apply the underſtapd- 
ing to the conſideration of any of theſe at 
pleaſure : theſe faculties of the foul ate 
therefore in this reſpect NPY on the 
will. 

The fame laws appear in the en 
exerciſe of the faculties which are obſerved 
in the voluntary and mechanic motions of 
the body; the ſoul can employ them in any 
determinate deſign, can attend at pleaſure 
to 
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to any particular object of its choice, and 
requires only ſimple determination of 
the will to continue this attention. Sen- 
ſibility, memory and underſtanding, in cer · 
tain reſpects are dependent on the will, 
but this in its turn is alſo ſubject to ſens 
ſibility. Examine the will in any relation 
you pleaſe, you will ever find it. to be di- 
rected by ſentiment, by the love of plea· 
ſure and averſion to pain, even when it ap- 
pears to ſeek this, and 0 ee eee 
ther. | 8 
The love of happineſs, is what 0 
the unfortunate feel the vanity of this life, 
arms his hand with the inſtrument of fu- 
ry, and turns it againſt himſelf. The ſame 
cauſe excites the fanatic and devotee to 
faſtings, mortifications and ſelf-denial of 
every kind: from this proceeds that holy 
rage, which makes them ſhed their own 
blood, and expire in the agonies of Alen 
inflicted torments. 


All our faculties are n Ackerently * 
connected, the one with the other. Sen- 
ſibility, always ſubject to the impreſſion of 
external objects, is ſometimes influenced 
by the will. Memory has for its babs, 


the ſenſations and ideas, and never appears 
Q 2 without 
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without the aid of ſenſibility and of the 


- underſtanding. The underſtanding con- 


tinually requires the concurrence of ſen- 
fibility, of memory, and frequently of 


the will. The will likewiſe is itfelf fab. 


ject to ſentiment. Such is the connexion 


of dur intellectual faeulties, a moſt admi- 


rable connexion, whereby theſe different 
powers unite in the ſame operations, in a 
manner fo gentle, ſo imperceptible, as to 
require a conſiderable degree of a 


to Fes =” 


Particular OnsERvATIONS on the 
SENSATIONS, — 
I have obſerved, that there may be many 


moderate ſenſations in the ſoul at one 
time, but never more than one extremely 


powerful ſenſation. The force of the 


latter muſt therefore be much greater than 
the force of the others combined. This 
is not becauſe their multiplicity impairs 
the ſenſitive principle, and that they really 
acquire force, in proportion as their num- 
ber is diminiſhed ; but becauſe a very ſtrong 
ſentation occupies the whole ſoul, and 
wholly engages its attention ; at that time 
EH; the 
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the others are of no effect; they undoubt⸗ 
edly are tranſmitted to the ſoul, but are 
no longer admiffible there. Hence the 
leſs ſenſibility is divided between different 
ſenſations, the greater is the force of each 
particular ſenſation, The ſenſations, 
therefore, muſt be unconnected, to retaĩn 
their full power. >: 

It is not ſo with the ſentiments of joy 
and ſadneſs, which are produced in the 
ſoul by theſe ſenſations, In' the concur- 
rence of analogous ſenſations, which to- , 
gether affect the ſoul, their union produces 
the moſt powerful effects; for the ſecond 
object which the ſoul diſcovers, adds to 
the pleaſure produced by the firſt, and 
this pleaſure is yet farther increaſed, by 
the charms of the next new object which 
ſucceeds it. The more theſe ſenfations 
are multiplied, the ſentiment formed from 
their combination muſt be the more ſtrong g. 
the ſoul being at once affected in many 
different parts. 

A tempeſt ſtrikes the Peau, with 
horror, but this horror is much in- 
creaſed, if the atmoſphere appear 
on fire, if the winds are in their fu- 


Q 3 ry. 
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157 and peals of thunder W heaven's, 


concaye. | 5 | 

The proſpect of a Gas. 'conntey, in- 
mined by the ſetting ſun, and gilded with, 
his departing, rays in the evening of A, 
| ſerene day, imparts joy to the ſoul; the 
coolneſs of the air, the delightful melody 
of birds, the murmurs of ſome gentle 
ſtream, the odours of flowers and ealy 
motion of the fanning zephyrs, enhance. 


the pleaſure of the ſcene, and wholly en», 


gage ge the heart, x, 
In the plealing, as in dhe LY the 
concurrence of analogous ſenſations com- 
poſe all that i is great and magnificent i in 
the ſcene, and the irregular aſſemblage of 
pleaſing and frightful objects, together 
with, the variegation of the whole, forms 
an engaging roſpect, which charms the 
heart or terrifies the ſoul by means of the 
ſenſes, 
* e have ſeen that different ſcnlactens 
' muſt be unconnected to produce their full 
effect; but by a ſingular phenomenon, 
the united force of the analogous ſenſa- 
tions, which affect the ſoul at the ſame time, 
is incomparably greater, than that of the 
fame ſenſations when they act ſingly. fn 
the 
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the inchanting proſpect of a ſine landſcape 
at ſun-riſing. not only every new object, 
every new ſenſation, adds to the pleaſore 
produced by the others; but what is more 
to be admired, every ſenſation becomes 
more intenſe, and xvety object is embel- 
liſhed with the charms of that which ſuc- 
ceeds it; the odours of flowers renders 
their colour more agreeable, and the 

ſweet breath of zephyr adds harmony to 
the warbling of the birds. Each of theſe 
ſenſations therefore acquire force by their 
union and mutual concurrence. The 

cauſe of this phenomenon is very ſimple; 
for to the pleaſure produced by one, is uni- 
ted that of the others, The ſentiment 
of pleaſure, formed from theſe particular 
ſentiments, muſt then be more power - 
ful, and the impreſſion of the ſenſation 
more efficacious, as I have proved elſe- 
where. Analogous ſenſations therefore 
gain by their union, as much as contrary 

ſenſations loſe thereby, Hence the reaſon 

why wine is more pleaſing, if, beſides its 
flavour, it be of à brilliant colour, and 
yet more agrecable; if drank out of a veſſel 

of chryſtal than if out of a veſſel of ſtone. 
This is the cauſe why, in thoſe places of 

TP public 
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public entertainment here people go to 
kill time, the want of proper decorations 
renders the performance leſs intereſting ; 
and why a dreſs, which has been long in 
wear, degrades the merit of an actor, and 


leflens the enjoyment ariſing from the re · 
pteſentation. | 


Of the wv of the Padionss 0 

The ſource of every paſſion is the love 
of ſelf, and this ſentiment is of equal 
force in every individual; for nothing can 
be conceived ſuperior to that love which 
every one entertains for himſelf: this ſen- 
timent has likewiſe the fame degree of 
force in every individual; as Man never 
prefers another to himſelf. The paſſions, 
however, are not of equal force in every 
- perſon; as they derive not their power 
from their ſource, but from ſenſibility; 
by which both pleaſure and pain is eſti- 
mated. If it be a law of nature to love 
that which is beneficial, and to hate that 
which is hurtful to us, it is likewiſe a law 
of nature to love or hate objects, in pro- 
portion to the good or ill they do us. 
The force of the paſſions is then propor- 
tionate, in every individual, to his ſenſibili- 

ty: but that is not the only cauſe of their 
a: differ - 
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difference; their force varies likewiſe with 
the nature of their objects. 

Every paſſion is a conſuming fire which 
carries its heat into the ſoul; and animates 
it with new vigour; but all the energy 
and power of the ſoul is owing to the ar- 
tificial paſſions only, That voluptuous 
emotion which renders one ſex neceſſary 
to the other, is gentle * and moderate in 
the ſtate of nature, that is, when imagt- 
nation is excluded; the luſtful ardour, 
which renders that harmleſs animal, the 
ſtag, furious, is not perceived in Man, Is 
the body over- charged with prolific fluid? 
Man feels tho impulſe of nature, and 
yields to its ſuggeſtions with delight, but 
is never furious. It is only, when conſide- 
rations of a kind entirely different from 
bis phyſical conſtruction h appen to be 
added to this impulſe, and when the ima- 
gination, finding in the object thoſe ideas 
of beauty and merit which are of our 
own creating, magnifies the allurements 
thereof, makes us believe our ſovereign 


Let us not confound love in the ſtate of nature, 
with that artificial loye wherein the ſenſes are inflamed 
by the imagination, although the heart be not deter- 
mined excluſively towards any particular object. 
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good depends on the poſſeſſion of it, 


and by this means turns the gentle ſenti- 


ment of love into an immoderate paſſion. 

Like a devouring fire, it inceſſantly preys 
on him who is inſpired with it, and makes 
him endure all forts of hardſhips, encoun- 
ter every danger, and even ſpill his blood 
for its gratification: ſo that this terrible 
paſſion, when in its fury, ſeems rather cal - 
culated: to deſtroy, than to proſervs th ts 
man ſpecies, ' 

The other ſenſual —.— a not 010 
violent than love, in the ſtate of nature; 
as they may then eaſily be curbed, they 
put us to little trouble for their gratifica- 
tion “: whilſt the moſt aſtoniſhing effects 
have been produced by the artificial paſſi · 
ons in all ages. It was the love of n 


i 


Neither let * the foar of death, oy 


| ever accompanies the want of aliments, with the plea- 


ſure of ſatisfying hunger. This pleaſure could not in- 
duce a man to ſuffer the ſlighteſt pain, or expoſe him- 
ſelf to the leaſt danger ; the fear of death, on the con- 

trary, expoſes him frequently to a thouſand dangers 
with a view to avoid it. In any public calamity, 
as in a ſiege where famine prevails, there is nothing 


| the beſieged would not freely give to procure bread ; 


they would even be happy to purchaſe it at the price of 
all ng have in the world. 
which 
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which produced thoſe ancient heroes, 
whole ations ſo. greatly aſtoniſh us, Alex- 
ander, Cæſar, Gengiſcan. It was the love 
of glory that made thoſe yet more 
wonderful men, 7. bales, Zeno, Sacrates, 
fcrifice all the pleaſures of life, and paſe 
their days in the painful exerciſe of the 
moſt auſtere duties, continually exerciſing 
their ſouls by ſelf-denial,, thus keeping 
them always prepared for the ae of 
adverſe fortune. 

It was the Amor Patrie, that inſtigat 
ed the Decii, the Curii, the Poſthumi, to 
devote themſelves for its preſervation. . It 
was this love which prompted the pacific 
and juſt Ar itides, to a very uncommon in- 
ſtance of moderation : made him reſpect 
the liberty of his ungrateful country- men, 
when it was in his power to have enſlaved 
them, and be contented with the condition 
of a private citizen, when he might have 
been maſter of the commonwealth ; for 
this, he continually governed himſelf by the 
laws of rigid virtue, and preſerved, through 
the courſe of his life, a mind unſallied by 
the conſciouſneſs of an ill action. To the 
ſame love is to be attributed the incor- 
reptible virtue of Cate, that image of the 

gods, 
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gods, declared enemy of tyranny, and 
guardian of his country, who undertook 
the cauſe of expiting liberty after the death 
of Pompey, revived the drooping ſpirits of 
the people, made them take up arms, 
applied to the remoteſt parts for aſſiſt- 
ance, traverſed frightful deſerts, de- 
ſpiſing danger, fatigue, ſingly ſupporting 
the whole burden of a civil war, not to 
purchaſe a kingdom, but from his ruling 
paſſion, the ſource of all his actions, the 
love of his country and of liberty, ever 
regardleſs of his own intereſt, and watch - 
ful for that of the public. Yet this invin- 
cible ſpirit fell a victim to grief, when he 
perceived his eftorts to be vain, and when 
he found grief too flow to deſtroy him, 
had recourſe to his ſword, ſtabbed him- 
ſelf, and tore out his bowels, that he 
might not be the ſad witneſs of his coun- 
try's ſlavery. | | 
The artificial paſſions produced all thoſe 
great actions, whoſe ſplendor dazzles our 
imperfe& ſight, and all thoſe great perſon- 


ages, whoſe aſtoniſhing actions appear 


fabulous to us, in theſe times when virtue 
is no longer in its ancient eſteem. 


of 
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Of the Combination of the Padabawss 2 

Every paſſion is founded on the' love of 
pleaſure, and hatred. of pain, two ſenti- 
ments which are common to all men; the 
ſame ſoul is therefore ſuſceptible of every 
paſſion indifcriminately, yet they all can- 
not prevail in it at once, and ſome paſſions 
exclude others, and vice verſa: thus avarice 

excludes love of pomp, as the love of glo- | 
ty excludes that of reſt. 

There is never more than one naſfion 
predominant in the ſoul, at the ſame 
time, though it is frequently diſtracted 
by many different paſſions : but the great - 
er the number of theſe paſſions is ®, the 
leſs is the force of any particular one. 
Not that the ſenſibility of the ſoul is di- 
vided by their multiplicity, for each one, 
acting ſeparately, occupies the ſoul entire; 
but as theſe paſſions act in ſucceſſion, no 
one of them has time to make any ſtrong | 
impreſſion thereon. It is the imagination 
which adorns the idol of our hearts, and 
is continually ſetting it off with new 
charms ; by degrees its beauties are 


* This muſt be underſtood of the artificial paſſions 
only, 


im- 
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improved to ſuch a degree, as to daz- 
zle and bewitch the mind, and we fool 
ifhly adore the work of our own hands, 
pant after the poſſeſſion of this 'phan+ 
tom, and waſte a 1 mm 1 1 
in the purſuit of it. 

Defire is formed in the ul, as * as 
the underſtanding has perceived the rela- 
tions between the poſſeſſion of an object 
and our happineſs ; but it decays not im- 
mediately after its formation; it even con- 
tinues a while, without diſordering the or- 
Au courſe of our thoughts. 

Our deſires are reciprocally combined in 
different manners, according to their ana- 
logy and diverſity. The paſſions, which 
reſult from objects which are unconnected, 
act in ſucceſſion; the mind paſſes from 
one to another, however imperceptible 
this tranſition may be, and is then divid- 
ed between contrary emotions, ſo that this 
action is weakened thereby. 

Of this nature is the pain a lover feels, 
on quitting his miſtreſs to join the army 


and engage in war: ſuch as the poet re- 


preſents the departure of Achilles from 
Deidamia, to the fiege of Trey: agitated 
by contrary emotions, his ſoul long wa- 


vers 
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vers betwixt love and glory; he goes at 
laſt, but not without grief, and in a man- 
ner which evidently demonſtrates his irre- 
ſolution. 

Contrary paſſions ari6ngin the mind reci 
procally weaken each other. Thus in queſ- 
tions about matters incapable of demonſtra- 
tion, and merely probable, the certainty of 
the mind is leſs when the underſtanding is 
divided by contrary ideas. But in the ſuc- 
ceſſion of analogous paſſions, the ſucceed- 
ing ſentiment acts in concurrence with that 
which is already acting on the heart, and 
their united force communicates. a double 
impreſſion to the ſoul. 

Whilſt Rome, yet free, could boaſt ſhe 
had within her walls citizens, who had en- 
riched themſelves with the ſpoils of van- 
quiſhed nations, the love of liberty and 
glory, together with the defire of pre- 
ſerving the wealth they had acquired, was 
the ſource of the ſuperior courage of that 
people “. 

When the profeſſion of a ſoldier was the exclu- 
ſive right of a common citizen, the rich ſoldiers al- 
ways diſt inguiſhed themſelves the moſt, as the dangers 


they were obliged to undergo were greater than that of 
others: in a word, the riſk of life was common, that 


of goods particular, | 
| What 
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What a triumph for a young Spartan to 
be at once the object of public hohours, 


and of the deſires of beauty l How irreſiſti- 
ble the love of glory (that powerful and de- 
licate ſentiment, which unites the love of 
grandeur and ſublimity, with all the ener- 


gy of pride) when increaſed w the allure« 


ments of pleaſure. 1 

The force of the paſſions, ever propor- 
tionate to the degree of ſenſibility, is 
therefore increaſed by the union of ana- 
logous paſſions, and the more ſo, in pro- 
portion to the number of thoſe ſentiments 
which are collected into one. Thus a tor- 
rent, whoſe waters flow with a gentle 
motion, whilſt divided into many ſtreams, 
when united in the ſame channel, ruſhes 
with the greateſt impetuoſity; ſo that 
neither dams, nor rocks, nor banks, can 
ſtop its fury. 


M the Duration of the Pass ions. 

If we diſtinguiſh the emotions of the 
ſoul by their duration, we ſhall find, that 
all the ſenſual paſſions are of a momen- 
tary nature, and, on the contrary, all the 


artificial paſſions laſting, 


When 
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When love is no more than the volup- 
tuous emotion which iticlines one ſex to 
the other, it is periodical; and is felt only 
when the body is overcharged with pro- 
lifc fluid: Man therefore waits the impulſe 
of nature ere he reſigns himſelf thereto z 
his want ſatisfied; he has ho longer defire, 
and love is extindt. The duration of 
pleaſure can only ſubſiſt in the imagina- 
tion, not in the ſenſes, however ardent 
thoſe of lovers may be; During their 
ſhort delirium, their greedy eyes, and im- 
patient hands, know not which charm to 
ſelect; in the moment of enjoyment they 
eagerly claſp the object of theit deſires, 
and in an univerſal tremor, ithpteſs the 
moſt paſſionate kiſſes : at the approach of 
that delicious ſenſation; the ſummit of 
pleaſure, their tranſpotts, how greatly in- 
creaſed ! Their embraces how furious 
Over- powered with exceſſſve pleaſure, their 
fouls meet on theireagetlips, and preſs each 
other; as if they would grow together. But 
the moment the prolific fluid is ejected, the 
fire which before conſumed them is extin- 
guiſhed, until, tecalled to pleaſure by tiew 
deſires, again they kindle, again love over« 
whelms the ſoul: after a few paroxyſms 
Vol. I. R of 
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of this patadiſaic delirium, and a few: mo- 
ments enjoyed in fluttering from flower to 
flower, a frigid languor ſuceeeds, and the 
happy pair, now without paſſion and 
without Slolrcay gh for repoſe, and ate 
cager to part. Jn 
Ho different is the > E. the 
imagination lends charms to love! When 
the beauties of the beloved object are ex: 
aggerated in the lover's eyes; when imagis. 
nation repreſents his miilreſs as the perſect 
model of every excellence, and holds forth 
to his eyes his whole and only felicity as, 
centered in the poſſeſſion of her, Thenonly 
the lover becomes an enthuſiaſt, and. a, 
flame is. lighted up within him, which 
continues unextinguiſhed For years; When. 
at length he has enjoyed the object of is 
defires, the tender emotions of his. heart 
continue after enjoyment, the charm re- 
mains when the delirium of the ſenſes. is 
no more. Refined charm |! Delightful 
ſentiment ! Begotten by admiration,..and. 
' foſtered by eſteem and reſpect; it forms a 
chain which time cannot diſſolve. | 
When cruel deſtiny has deprived, a ten- 
845 miſtreſs of ber lover, her wounded 


heart demands him from heaven ; in the 
excels 
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exceſs of her grief, ſhe attaches herſelf to 
his ſhade, moiſtens his cold aſhes with her 
tears, and preſſes to her ſad boſom, the urn 
in which they are incloſed. rs 

The duration of the paſſions is likewiſe - 
relative to their degree of force; for the 
ſucceſſion of ſentiments is ever in propor- 
tion to their vivacity, as-is that of phyſi- 
cal ſenſations. This is evident from the 
ptedominant paſſion, that furious deſpot 
which reigns uncontrouled in the ſoul, 
where he keeps the ſway for years, and 
even till the body drops! into the grave. 15 


Of the Life of the 8501. 


Deprive Man of the deſire of happineſs, 
of the love of pleaſure, and of averſion to 
pain; he is eaſy in the preſent moment, 
unconcerned for the future and devoid of - 
care: he will neither take the trouble to 
think nor reflect, and having no intereſt 
to prompt him, will continue inactive, 
and his ſoul ſink into a lethargic indolence. 
The paſſions are the life of the ſoul, and 
the ſoul of the moral world, impart mo- 
tion to our faculties, and give activity to 
every ſenſible being. It is averſion to 
pain that rouſes animals from their repoſe, 
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and prompts them to ſeek for food ; ; the 


horſe, the green herb, and Man his prey. 


It is love of pleaſure that excites every 
animal to delight in the ſociety of his own 


ſpecies,” that impels the fexes to ſeek each 


other, and unite in nature's myſtic. rites. 
The love of gold tempts Man to expoſe. 
himſelf to the fury of the waves, makes 
him venture acroſs oceans, and is the ineen- | 
tive which urges him to continual toils. 
The love of glory warms the heart of the 
philoſopher and hero, prompts them to 
conſume life, the one, in the ſearch of 
wiſdom, the other, in the toilſome exerciſe 
of virtue. The thirſt of fame; ambition, 
avarice, fear, love, hatred, or all the paffi- 


ons united, intice men to take arms, in- 


flame them with mad fury, rouſe them to 
battle, till ruſhing on each other, ſword in 
hand, the earth is ſtrewed with dead bo- 


dies, and the fields are glutted with 


laughter. | 

Like an impetuous wind, the 5 
raiſe their voice, impel man to action, and 
inceſſantly urge him to buſtle, in ſpite of 
all thoſe allurements of a quiet and pacific 
life, which would have kept him inactive. 


A bard 
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Abſurd Opinion of Philoſophers on the 
Force of the Sous. 

The life of the ſoul conſiſts in its being 
animated with the paſſions ; the force of 
the ſoul conſiſts in reſtraining and ſubdu- 
ing them to reaſon : but in what manner 
does the ſoul govern them? Hear what 
the philoſophers. ſay, * Two principles 
« prevail in Man; the paſſions to rouſe, 
“ and reaſon to controul him: this go- 
« yerns, that animates him; the paſtions 
« impel the ſoul to action; reaſon directs 
« jt and reſtrains them; by this the paſ- 
t“ ſions are curbed, and the ſoul preſides.” 

Vain declamation! Let us leave theſe 
philoſophers to make paſſions and reaſon - 
two contrary principles, and ſuppoſe them 
as oppoſite in their natures as they pleaſe, 
they will never be able ta make calm rea- 
ſon a counterpoiſe to 8 deſire and 
ſtrong ſentiment. 

To conquer a paſſion, nay, even to will 
it, the ſoul muſt conſider and examine the 
reaſons why it is to act in this manner, 
and why it ought to refrain from acting; 
it muſt ſhe the ſuperior advantage af reſt 
to action; but as the impulſes of ſenti- 
R 3 meat 
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ment are rapid, ſo the arguments which 
reaſon ſuggeſts proceed but ſlowly, and 
the paſſions have already determined Man, 
before he can deliberate on what he 
ought to do. For the paſſions feel the 
preſent good ; and reaſon only foreſees in 
the conſequences of things, the good 
which is to come: the objects of the paſ- 
ſions ſtrongly affect us, as being preſent to 
the ſight ; whilſt thoſe of reaſon are im- 
paired by their remoteneſs, and always 
yield to the impreſſions of the paſſions, 

O reaſon ! thou boaſted recourſe of the 
wiſe, how can thy feeble voice prevail 
againſt the violence of the paſſions ? What 
effect can it produce. on a foul in diſpair, 
or overpowered by the fury of the ſenſes? 
Bince the aſſiſtance thou giveſt appears 
ſo little efficacious, allow me to doubt, 
whether at that time, thou art capable of 
adminiſtering any, ' 

When affected with the tumultuous 
paſſions, the ſoul does not reflect, nor can 
the voice of reaſon be heard “: like a pi- 
lot in a veſſel that has loſt its 4 and is 
toſſed at the pleaſure of the winds; over- 
come by the fury of the tempeſt, he quits 


® See Art, on the exerciſe of the underſtanding, 
Book 2, pag. 201, 
| the 
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the helm and lets it drive, and is himſelf 
an uſeleſs incumbrance i in the veſfel which 
he can no longer govern. | | 

Such is the boaſted power of reaſon ! 
How vain then is wiſdom, fince it leaves 
Man defenceleſs in the time of danger, 
and only affords him affiſtance un it is 
not wanted ! 

In the impetuous paſhons, the foul, 80 
able to make any oppoſition, gives way 
to their violence, calm reaſon is ſilent; or, 
if it cetain any ſmall ſhare of activity, it 
ſerves only to render them yet more ungo- 
vernable. Wholly intent on ſome pre- 
ſent enjoyment, like the predominant 
ſentiment, it is ſeduced by the allurements 
of voluptuouſneſs, and acts in concert with 
it, in purſuing the ſame object. A paſ- 
five flave during the tempeſt, no ſooner 
is it ſubſided, when, inſtead of adminiſ- 
tering comfort in our misfortune, it joins 
with the ſenſe of our unhappineſs, and 
aſſiſts it in depteſſing the heart. An help- 
leſs friend in danger, it abandons us in our 
neceſſity, goes over to the enemy, and re- 
turns not till after we have ſuccumbed, and 
then only, to add to our confuſion. Thus 
ever applauding or cenſuring, when it is too 

R 4 late, 
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late, it can only ſerve to give its ſanctios 
to our errors , or to puniſh us, when we 
have committed them, with an uſeleſs re- 
morſe. Thus the ſoul, having no defence 
againſt the paſſions, is carried away by their 
violence, and Man is neceſſitated to. ſur» 
render to ſentiment. The empire of rea- 
ſon therefore conſiſts altogether in our hays 
Ing no paſſions either to repreſs or ſubdue, 

To how little an extent is this power of 
the ſoul reduced! How trivial this prero- 
gative, in the enjoy ment of which philo« 
ſophers have ſo greatly exulted [ 


4 right Judgment of the Force of the. 
SOUL, 

In the courſe of human life, wherein 
Man is ſo variouſly affected, the paſſions 
are the only principle of his actions; but 
it is not action which conſtitutes the force 
of the ſoul, it is the reſiſtance which the 
ſoul oppoſes to the paſſions. 

Who then can properly be ſaid to be 
endowed with force of ſoul? Not a boiſ - 


See Book 2. pag. 223. Art. Some ſingular phe- 
nomena explained, concerning the effects of the paſ- 
ſions on the underſtanding ; and the Art. Natural 
ſucceſſion of thoughts. p. 210, 


terous 
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terous Acbilles, regardleſs of every dan- 
ger; not an ambitious Alexander, who laid 
waſte the globe with fire and ſword ;. not 
an auſtere Cato, who tore out his bowels 
with his own hands“: as they were alike 
unable to withſtand their paſſions, ſo they 
all fell victims to them; the- firſt, to his 
ambition, the ſecond, to voluptuouſneſs, 
and the laſt, to grief. The man who deſ- 
piſes pleaſure and pain, faces danger 
without fear, receives, with indifference, 
the ſtrokes'of adverſe fortune, and ſuſtains 
them with an eaſy firmneſs, He, in my 
opinion, is truly endowed with force of 
ſoul. In morals as in phyſics, force is 
diſtinguiſhed into active and paſſive; but 
let us diſtinguiſh ever ſo often the facul- 
ties of the foul from each other, and the 
ſoul itſelf from its faculties, we ſhall ne- 
ver perceive any thing like theſe two kinds 
of power in Man; we may, indeed, per- 
ceive an active power, viz, ſentiment, but 
never any counterpoiſe. Not that it is 
impoſſible to reſtrain the impetuoſity of 


* Every perſon committing ſuicide, deſires only to 
avoid the ſight of his miſeries, which he cannot en- 
dure with patience : death is not an object of fear to 
kim ; it is life only which he dreads, | th 

c 
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the paſſions; this may be done, doubtleſi, 


by oppoſing the one againſt the other, that 
is, by ſubjecting the ſoul to many, in or- 


der to deliver it from the tyranny of one. 


Man, therefore, being thus the fecble ſport 
of bis paſſions, is continually neceſſitated 
to ſubmit to their tyranny ; juſt as a ſlaye, 
condemned to perpetual ſervitude, is ever 
changing his maſters, and has it not even 
in his power to <emuſe want my he will 


erte. 


Lot us then ee chat if the fores 
of the ſoul confifts in commanding out 
paſſions, none can, properly ſpeaking, be 
faid to be endued therewith : whatever 
has been advanced on that head is ab- 


furd]; for to deſtroy the empire of the 


paſſions, we muſt deſtroy ſenſibility itſelf, 


Of the feigned Force of the Soul. 
* Were not Socrates, who calmly drank 
te the poiſoned bowl; Seneca, who ex- 
« pired in the bath, converſing with his 
« friends; Zeno, who overcame both plea- 
« ſure and pain, and denied himſelf every 
thing which might enervate the ſoul, 
« enducd with this force of the wal FE, 


Do Tn imagine theſe ſages did not act 
ar 
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under a maſk ? Do you think that Soerayes 
or Seneca met death without apprehen- 
ſion? From the bitter reproaches which 
one of them uttered againſt the tyrant, 
who had commanded his execution, is it 
not evident, that he yielded unwillingly to 
his deſtiny? And even, if the other had 
not demeaned himſelf fo as to plead his 
cauſe, and if his foul, prepared by the 
continual exerciſe of wiſdom, had not 
given that mark of timidity, who can al- 
low himſelf to believe, that Socrates did 
not act a borrowed part? In vain he en- 
deavoured to conceal his inward feelings, 
under an air of ſerenity, and an unfaulter- 
ing voice; the ſoul trembled within him, 
and his trouble muſt have appeared, not- 
withſtanding this vain diſguiſe, to a diſ- 
cerning ſpectator. The proſpect of a pain- 
ful death will always ſtrike terror ; none 
can view it without ſhrinking : the wretch 
who, overwhelmed in deſpair, has reſolv- 
ed to take away his own life, and calls on 
death to help him to ſtrike the blow, he- 
ſitates ; his arm, though lifted up, refuſes 
to ſtrike, and he is forced to inflame his 
reſolution with the recollection of his mi- 
ſery, till ſummoning all his reſolution and 

deſpair 
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deſpair itſelf, at laſt he perpetrates the 
deed, but not without turning his head 
aſide from an act which he dares not m 
hold. 
The force of the — is ee | 
ate to the degree of ſenſibility, and the 
degree of ſenſibility is only known by the 
force of the paſſions. When the heart is 
free from every connection, and all ſenſi- 
bility is centered in the mind, Man ap- 
pears inſenſible; he can even believe him- 
ſelf to be ſo. | 

When the object of the paſſion affect 
ing the ſoul is ſuch, that it may be en- 
joyed in ſilence, as that of pride, Man 
even then appears inſenſible; but it is to 
others only, for his ſenſibility is not un- 
known to himſelf. We cannot perceive 
the paſſions of others but by their exterior 
appearance, yet they exiſt not the leſs for 
their not being viſible. What would become 
of the principle of human actions, were Man 
diveſted of ſenſation and ſentiment ? What 
motive taken from their own fund could 
tardy wiſdom or calm reaſon ſupply. 

When Man has diſcovered the ſecret of 
reſtraining th®paſſions, by making them act 
one againſt the other, and of forming them 


a 
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in battle array, and, as ĩt were, front oppoſed 
to front, in the heart, he has found that of 
balancing the ſoul, preſerving it in an equi - 
librium, concealing his inward ſmart un- 
der a ſerene outſide, and imitating that true 
calmof the heart, whichparticipatesof the na- 
ture of inſenſibility; outwardly he appears 
tranquil, but trouble rages within. Thus 
Camillus concealed his reſentment; Fa- 
bius, his thirſt of fame; and Decius, the 
love of life under love of their country. 
Thus the auſtere ſtoic, tranſported with 
the love of glory, conceals, under -an 
haughty indifference and diſdainful gra- 
vity, his love of GIS: and averſion to 
pain. 

It was not Go of * that 3 
Socrates from revealing his trouble and 
venting his tears, —it was a noble pride. 
After ſo many paſt efforts, he muſt ſuſtain 
his character to the laſt, make a virtue of 
a neceſſity, and terminate victoriouſly a 
life of perpetual conflicts. 

« The whole world have their eyes up- 
* on thee, be mindful of thy glory; thy 
« long life has been ſpent in making a 
*« parade of bearing adverſity with firm- 
*« neſs; down, down, my grief, deprive 
66 me 
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« me not at my exit from life, UF the 
« ſole reward of my conſtancy.“ Thus 
ſaid Socrater tacitly to himſelf, and would 
have ſpoken it aloud, had he dared. 

Let Man do his utmoſt, in vain lf he 
pretend to be exempt from fear, and 
from the yoke of the paſſions; he obeys 
them continually without perceiving it, 
even at the time whe he is enjoyiiig * 
— triumph. | 

When Diogenes hacked himſelf in 
his own hands at the Hhmian games, and 
proclaimed himſelf ſuperior to pleaſure 
and every human W he was = flave 
of pride: „ 0 

Let us then conclude, . the force of the 
ſoul is @ metely apparent quality, is 6ften 
even nothing but weakneſs under the maſk 
of ſtrength; Such is che nature of this ſo 
much boaſted and fallacious virtue, in 
which the ſhadow is often ſubſtituted for 
the ſubſtance, and the 1 for the 
ieee d IG 
Man is perpetuatly- the ſlave of his paſ- 
ſions ; however, all men are not under 
this univerſal ſervitude in an equal degtee; 
their ſubjection is greater or leſs in pro- 
portion as the paſſions are more or leſs vio- 
lent, 
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lent, as they are in a greater or lefs com- 
bination, and as theſe combinations. are 
more or leſs ſtrong ; for the force of the 
ſoul is inan inverſe proportion to ſenſibility. 
Heroes, who are celebrated for being en- 
dued with force of ſoul, are more the 
ſlaves of their paſſions, than the indolent 
and the fickle, who are agitated by the flux 
and reflux of opinion, conſtantly waver- 
ing between contrary impreſſions; their 
minds not having even the choice of their 
ſhackles, nor the power of changing them.. 

But what is more ſurpriſing, thoſe ſages 
ſo greatly renowned, and who pretend to 
poſſeſs this force of mind, are really the 
weakeſt of men. During the time they 
believe themſelves ſuperior to every 
paſſion, and are boaſting of their victory, 
they are ſubject to the moſt imperious 
maſters; for reaſon can never counterba- 
lance one ſentiment but by its oppoſite, 
nor reſtrain one paſſion but by a ſtronger : 
that is, it muſt free the ſoul from one 
kind of ſervitude, by an it to ano-— 
ther yet more evere. 
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